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STILL IN 


HE news on Thursday morning that a Council of 

Six, including Rudolf Hess, the Fihrer’s deputy, 
General Goring and the chief of the Supreme 
Command had been formed, may mean one of several 
things. Does this new Council mean that the war of nerves 
has affected the Fiihrer, and that the new Council has 
assumed the decision of peace or war? Alternatively there 
is the suggestion that Hitler, as Je petit caporal, plans to 
lead his troops in the field. At this stage no answer can 
be given to these questions. Nor does the public know 
the details of the conversations proceeding between the 
British and German Governments. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, gave the House of Commons a sufficient indica- 
tion of their nature. Hitler reiterates his desire for friend- 
ship with the Western democracies, but insists that he 
must first settle the Polish question in his own way. 
Britain has expressed full readiness to discuss the question 
of a general settlement with Germany, but urged that 
such a settlement must be discussed in a different 
atmosphere from the present and that any attack on 
Polish independence immediately involves this country on 
the Polish side. Clearly the British Government could give 


SUSPENSE 


no other reply. The first necessity is withdrawal of troops 
Once the threat of war is withdrawn and it is realised 
that no such threats can succeed, conversations on wide 
issues might be possible. Britain’s steady adherence to 
the obligations of the Polish Pact after the signature of 
the German-Russian Treaty seems to have taken both 
parties to that Treaty by surprise, and probably had the 
effect of changing Hitler’s time-table. Last week-end 
seems to have been the date fixed for the destruction of 
Polish independence. 

Pressure has been brought to bear on Hitler from all 
over the world. President Roosevelt addressed an 
admirable message both to Poland and to Germany, and 
received a reply from the Polish President which showed 
beyond a doubt that Poland is ready for negotiations, and 
that if there is a war Hitler is the aggressor. Appeals to 
Hitler have come from the neutral States of Europe and 
been supported by a great variety of voices, including 
that of Mr. Gandhi. The Nazis must realise that if there 
is war to-day the world is as much against Germany as in 
1914, and there is every evidence that the German people 
are profoundly disturbed by the sudden menace of a war 
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into which they have been assured the Fiihrer would 
never lead them. If they could speak, there would 
certainly be no war. Mussolini, in a position of acute 
difficulty, is in constant communication with Germany, 
while opinion in Poland and in the West remains com- 
pletely solid. In regard to English opinion, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said with truth that people of all parties have made 
up their minds on this issue, however much they may 
differ about the policy of the Government which has led 
us to such a pass, and that this determination, combined 
with the enormous improvement in our defensive prepara- 
tions, has had a striking effect on British public opinion. 
It is true that there is in the British public “a genera] 
absence of fear or, indeed, of any violent emotion.” Crisis 
has brought courage, but not bellicosity. In our hearts 
we all know that war, if it comes, will be an immeasurable 
catastrophe, long enduring and universally ruinous. 
We know that economic problems and frontier problems 
cannot be solved on the old basis of national sovereignty ; 
we want to solve them, as President Roosevelt urges, by 
discussion and commonsense. We also believe that the 
best hope of peace now lies in determination to stick to 
our word combined with readiness to seek a way out if 
there is one. 


Far Eastern Reactions 


> 


“ Full of trepidation” at the results of the German- 
Soviet Pact the Tokyo Government has resigned. On 
quitting office, Baron Hiranuma, the late Premier, explained 
to the Press that in his view the Russo-German pact 
destroyed the entire basis of the policy he had been 
pursuing, and that a new policy must be carried out by 
new men. Whether this means that Japan will now 
endeavour to regain the goodwill of Britain and America 
remains to be seen. The new Premier, General Abe, is a 
non-political soldier credited with neutrality as between 
the pro-German “ Activists” and the faction which has 
opposed the anti-British campaign as antagonising need- 
lessly the English-speaking peoples. Notwithstanding 
italy’s protestations of undiminished friendship, Japan 
has been badly disconcerted by the sudden sight of the 
chief anti-Comintern crusader shaking hands with the 
U.S.S.R. With her armies badly bogged in China, 
Britain antagonised, and her chief potential ally now 
suspected of doing a deal at Tokyo’s expense, Japan is 
palpably bewildered and angry. Japanese soldiers even 
salute British officers. It is unlikely, however, that her 
final attitude either to Britain or China will be determined 
until the new Cabinet sees how the crisis in Europe 
develops. 


America’s Neutrality 


On the quality of American neutrality, if it comes to 
an armed struggle, we need have no anxiety. It would 
be unbecoming in us to say that the conduct of the 
Administration in detaining the Bremen was a little 
irregular, but certainly it was reassuring. It would appear, 
after a slow and deliberate search, that the great ship has 
no hidden guns: whether she could now, in the event of 
war, reach the safety of a friendly port, is not so clear. 
The events of the last few days have already created a power- 
ful wave of feeling for the Western Powers and against 
isolation. When a junior member of the Administration 
pilloried the behaviour of Congress over the Neutrality 


Act as the cause of Hitler’s militancy, several leading 
members of the Opposition frankly confessed their sin. 
With much judicial moderation the President, at his 
Press Conference, described it as “ a contributory cause,” 
which it may well have been. It is reasonably certain that 
if war breaks out, a special session of Congress will permit 
the export of arms as well as other supplies on the “ cash 
and carry ” principle. 


What Moscow is Thinking 


A correspondent in Moscow, writing on the day of the 
signature of the German pact, states that people received 
the news calmly and even with enthusiasm. “ That’s 
fine—the Germans are no worse than the British, and we 
don’t want war” was a typical remark overheard on the 
Metro, and a _ history-teacher—not a party-member 
summed up the situation thus: “ We want peace. At 
first we thought the chief menace was German Fascism. 
Then we talked with the British and French and found 
they were almost ready to perpetrate a war to maintain 
their empires. So now we'll talk to both sides, and maybe 
we shall stall off war.” This remark illustrates the insular 
attitude of the average Russian, not dissimilar from the 
insularity of Britain in the last century. Russia has the 
geographical position and material resources to play the 
balance of power by never committing herself to either 
side, and she is doing so, writes our correspondent, not in 
the interests of Imperialism, but of Socialism in one 
country. He adds that if this policy means approving 
the German annexation of Danzig, he is sure that Russia 
will make no difficulties, since it can be argued that such 
a step will be in accord with national self-determination. 


Repercussions in the Baltic 


Officially the Governments of Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania have all hailed the new Russian-German Treaty 
as an instrument of peace in Eastern and North-Eastern 
Europe. The inspired Press in Esthonia wrote that the 
signature of the Treaty was a proof that the Baltic States 
were right in concluding similar pacts with Germany a 
few months ago. The Latvian official newspapers 
declared that the Russian-German understanding pre- 
cluded the danger of an armed conflict in the Baltic 
region. But behind this optimistic facade observers in 
Riga, Tallinn (Reval) and Kaunas fear that some secret 
clause may be attached to the German-Soviet Treaty for 
which the Baltic States will have to pay the price. 
Ever since the first day of their independence the Baltic 
States, particularly Esthonia and Latvia, feared that Russia 
sooner or later would try to regain her lost provinces, and 
especially their excellent ports, such as Tallinn, Riga and 
Libau, so vitally needed for her trade with the West. In 
spite of Russia’s excellent behaviour towards the Baltic States 
in the past, they now fear that the Russian giant cannot 
content himself in the long run with Leningrad alone ; 
this single outlet to the Baltic Sea is not only hampered by 
ice during the long winter months, but it can also be easily 
paralysed by an enemy power dominating the Gulf of 
Finland. To reconcile Russia to the loss of these ports, 
Latvia and Esthonia granted her all transit facilities in 
these ports and on the railways connecting them with her. 
So far the arrangement has worked well, but now that 
Russia and Germany have come to an understanding, 
local observers fear that they may have agreed not only on 
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the partition of Poland, but also on bringing the Baltic 
States under complete Russian influence. 


Polish Strategy and Hungary 


In devising their strategy the Poles have to pay the 
utmost attention to the eventual attitude of the Hungarians. 
A Hungary opening her gates to the passage of German 
troops marching against the Poles would be a terrible 
blow to Warsaw, for it would be a menace to a largely 
unfortified frontier zone regarded as safe until now. But 
the latest information, obtained from Polish official circles, 
indicates that they do not fear this contingency. On the 
contrary, they rely on their traditional friendship with 
the Hungarians which in the past had given them a common 
king and only recently has led the Poles to assist the 
Hungarians to obtain Ruthenia. When, a short time ago, 
Count Czaky, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, declared 
his country’s interests to be identical with those of the 
Axis, diplomatic circles in Warsaw wondered whether 
the Polish Government would have to reconsider their 
attitude to Budapest. The answer was an emphatic “ No! ” 
This view has been supported lately by prominent Polish 
observers returning from Hungary, who regard the 
Polish-Hungarian frontier as safe. The Hungarians loathe 
the idea of helping the Germans to fight the Poles, and 
no Hungarian will willingly take up arms against them. 
Should they have to submit to Germany, however, and 
allow the passage of Nazi troops, the people, deeply 
incensed at Hitler’s volte-face in signing a pact with 
Moscow, may fight the Nazis by guerilla warfare and 
sabotage. But submission on the part of the Hungarians 
is by no means certain. Judging by the temper of the 
masses they would rather fight, even if it were hopeless, 
and in any case seem resolved not to go to war on the side 
of Germany. They fear another Trianon. 


Down the Danube 


The question of trade and traffic on the lower Danube’ 
which concerns Rumania more closely than any other 
Power, is likely to become of considerable importance if 
war breaks out and Rumania manages to remain neutral, 
for a time at any rate. It is impossible yet to prophesy 
to what extent Russia would supply Germany with raw 
materials and food from her southern provinces, but if 
she does so, the obvious and cheap way is across the 
Black Sea and up the Danube. Under the Statute of 
the Danube, the European Commission, with its seat in 
the Delta, guarantees freedom of access to the shipping 
of all countries. Up to last year, the dominant Powers in 
this Commission were Great Britain and France, but by 
the Sinaia Agreement Rumania’s sovereignty has been 
reaffirmed, and at the Danube Mouth in Sulina it is 
Rumania now, for the first time in her history, who has 
essential control. Moreover, since March, Germany has 
been readmitted to the Commission, and it seems likely 
that instead of sabotaging Russia’s reasonable claim to 
representation, as was at first expected, she will now 
encourage it. Russia’s trade through the Delta has been 
extremely small in recent years, but whether there is war 
or not it seems likely that it will now increase ; if there is 
war, the Western Powers will no longer be in so favourable 
a position to put obstacles in the way of Russian 
merchandise reaching German ports. Meanwhile, in the 
International Commission, which supervises all the rest 


of the river up to the German—or, if one wishes to be 
exact, the Slovak—frontier including the vital Sector of 
the Cataracts and the Iron Gate, a decidedly firmer 
attitude on the part of Great Britain, who was assumed 
last year by some of the riparian countries to be dis- 
interesting herself in Danube questions, has been in 
evidence since the regular conference at Bled some months 
ago. Nevertheless, in view of the powerful flotilla of 
gunboats Germany is building for use on the river, it 
seems unlikely that the activities of the International 
Commission could long survive the outbreak of hostilities. 


South Slav Unity 


Among the more fortunate effects of the crisis is the 
actual completion of the understanding between Croats 
and Serbs, so often reached and so often repudiated in 
recent months. In some way which the news does not 
reveal, the obstruction of the Regent, Prince Paul, has 
been overcome. Croatia gains an autonomy so complete 
that only foreign affairs and defence (if the too brief 
telegrams may be trusted) are reserved for the federal 
parliament. M. Tsvetcovitch has reconstructed his Cabinet 
by including several Croats: it will revise the fraudulent 
electoral law, and then hold free elections. The restoration 
of internal peace in the Triune Kingdom means that we 
may now consider it a friendly neutral, whose government 
should reflect the intense national distrust of the Axis. 
Germany could have won Jugoslavia only by trading on 
the feud between Serbs and Croats, as she traded on the 
dissension between Slovaks and Czechs. We should like 
to think that Macedonians and Slovenes will enjoy the 
same measure of autonomy as the Croats, but in the 
former case any solution as liberal as this is unlikely, 
though union with Bulgaria might be its fruits. 


D.O.RA. 


No voice has been raised against the proper action of 
the Government in securing from a unanimous House its 
Emergency Powers Act in this “ twilight between peace 
and war.” It was necessary at home, and it has had a 
salutary moral effect abroad. Sir Samuel Hoare gave two 
welcome undertakings as to the use of his “ drastic and 
flexible” powers. Until war breaks out he will not 
impose a censorship on the domestic press, nor will he 
use the provisions for internment. Again, he undertook 
that any necessary regulation of labour shall be effected 
under a separate Act, and not under D.O.R.A. Its life, 
moreover, is not indefinite: the Act is limited to one 
year. Further, he undertook that some body or bodies 
should be set up to review the cases of persons who may 
be interned. The delicate question will soon arise 
whether Austrian and German refugees must be interned. 
Undoubtedly there are some Nazi spies among them. 
But of nine in ten of them, or more, it is safe to say that 
no men or women in this island will desire more ardently 
the victory of the Western Powers. All of them would, 
and many of them could, render valuable services to our 
cause as combatants, war-workers, nurses and in other 
ways. In some of these activities even a spy could do 
no harm. We trust that any measures of internment will 
be mercifully and sensibly selective. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue ts : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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PROPAGANDA OR 
INFORMATION? 


Wauen war began in 1914 the civil populations of England, 
France and Germany were completely taken by surprise. 
The world seemed peaceful and stable; in England the 
holiday season had begun, and an international row 
arising over the murder of an archduke in the East of 
Europe seemed a distant and irrelevant occurrence. 
Until the invasion of Belgium the prevailing sentiment, 
shared by a strong section of the Cabinet, was in favour 
of neutrality, and two members of the Cabinet resigned 
when they discovered that Britain had secret commitments 
of which only the inner Cabinet was aware. When 
Germany attacked on the Western front doubts were 
swept away. The British White Paper showing the 
efforts of Sir Edward Grey to save the peace and the 
recklessness of the Central Powers convinced most of 
the world of German war-guilt; the German people 
of course were equally convinced that they were defending 
themselves against encirclement. Accounts of atrocities, 
real and fictitious, were called in to produce a crusading 
spirit on both sides; the Germans were as convinced 
about the Belgian priests who were supposed to have 
encouraged civilians to snipe at German soldiers and 
gouge out their eyes, as the British were about the child 
whose hands were cut off and a Canadian soldier who 
was crucified. In Britain the idealism of the early days 
changed to a grim determination, and in the end the 
greatest influence of propaganda was to hasten the destruc- 
tion of German morale, already undermined by the 
blockade. 

If there is war in 1939, it begins at a very different 
psychological stage. Outside the Axis Powers the great 
majority of citizens everywhere have gradually realised the 
danger from the Nazis and have made up their mind to 
resist it. They know well that the issue goes far beyond 
that of Danzig. They know well that war is the worst of 
human evils ; they believe the best chance of peace lies in 
standing firm. If war does come there will be no need 
for the Government to persuade the British public or neutral 
opinion that the aggression comes from Germany. Nor 
will anybody think it worth while to recount atrocity pro- 
paganda ; there have been so many atrocities. The major 
atrocity of bombings from the air in China and in Spain 
and the full horror of the Jewish persecutions and the terror 
of the concentration camp are familiar enough already. 
The British public, if war comes, will begin not in the 
mood of 1914, but rather in that of 1916, when, with its 
back to the wall, it settled down to face a long and terrible 
war of attrition. 

The position in the dictatorship countries is quite 
different. Numerous reports from Germany show that 
there is complete astonishment at the menace of war. 
The certainty that the Fiihrer could make no mistakes 
and could win again “ by a twist” and without war, has 
been so absolute that the very suggestion that war with 
Poland might mean war with England and France has 
been ridiculed as impossible. One of the factors in Hitler’s 
mind to-day must be the knowledge that apart from those 
millions who detest the Nazi regime, there are millions of 
others who have accepted Hitler as the magician of 
bloodless victories and who now face a bitter disillusion. 


Dr. Goebbels begins with another disadvantage. His 
feats of lying and perversity on the wireless and in the 
German newspapers have landed him in a position in 
which almost no one in Germany believes anything that 
he says. Outside Germany no one does. Therefore the 
British authorities have sensibly adopted the policy of 
refraining from propaganda in the old sense; they are 
justified in believing that people all over the world will 
get into the habit of regarding the news that comes from 
England as sober and reliable. It is strictly true that 
Britain to-day has no need of propaganda. The Ministry 
of Information can be a Ministry of Information and not 
a Ministry of Lies. Dr. Goebbels has made truth Britain’s 
greatest asset. 

In the last war Germany relied on swift military victory 
and despised the moral opinion of the world. Dr. Goebbels 
has attempted to correct that mistake by a world-wide 
propaganda campaign. German plans have been advanced 
by the creation of a fifth column in many countries, by 
exploiting the fear of Communism amongst the well-to-do 
everywhere and by an appeal to liberal and pacifist 
sentiment for sympathy in correcting the wrongs of 
Versailles; at the same time the threat of war and 
Germany’s barter method of trade have been used to buy 
friends of different types in many countries. Since the 
seizure of Prague, followed by the new stand made by 
Britain and France, these methods of propaganda have 
become increasingly ineffective, and Germany must either 
call off aggression or once again fall back on the hope of 
a purely military victory. 

Britain, on the other hand, has recovered psychologically 
much of the ground she lost during her long period of 
retreat. The decision to stand by the Polish treaty, with 
or without Russia, has regained much sympathy lost at 
Munich, while Catholic and other sentiment, which was 
outraged by the proposed Russian alliance, has once again 
rallied to the democratic side. Nor need Britain be 
seriously troubled by the memories of propaganda in the 
last war. Wailsonismus will no longer go down in Germany ; 
but the detestation of the Nazi philosophy will help, and 
if the peace or war aims put forward by Britain resolutely 
envisage a new economic order in a federated Europe, 
Britain may find on her side allies more valuable than 
those she purchased by secret treaties in the last war. 
In America there are still memories of British propaganda. 
It is still held in some quarters that it was Lord Northcliffe 
rather than the German U-boat campaign, the sinking of 
the Lusitania and the activities of Dr. Dernburg and 
Herr von Papen that brought America into the war. The 
story has not always been told correctly. Von Tirpitz 
persuaded the German High Command to adopt the 
policy of unrestricted submarine warfare, not because he 
was under any illusions about its effect in the United 
States, but because he hoped to starve Britain out before 
America intervened. Actually the submarine campaign 
was defeated and American intervention was in time. 
But no one who reads the story carefully will imagine 
that American intervention was due to English propaganda. 
The influence of Lord Northcliffe and other Englishmen 
in the United States has been exaggerated. America 
ultimately came into the war, not because of propaganda, 
but because the American people could not afford to see 
Britain and France defeated. Of one thing we can be 
quite sure : whatever help America gives to the democracies 
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this time it will not be the result of any propaganda. 
Britain, in fact, will not do any propaganda in the United 
States ; she will rely on Dr. Goebbels and the menace of 
the Nazis to bring whatever sympathy and aid America 
cares to offer. 

It has often been said that the next war would be a 
war of rival propaganda, and it is no doubt true that there 
will be an immense technical struggle for mastery of the 
air in both senses of the words. But propaganda has 
been so overworked on the German side that it will 
count for less, not for more, than it did last time. If 
Britain and France can show the world that their objects 
are, in sober truth, not the preservation of a status quo in 
which no one believes, but the emancipation of common 
people from tyranny and the promise of a more secure 
and freer life, then the truth will prevail and the 
propagandist lie will fall on sterile ground. 


LABOUR’S JOB 


As we write, the issue of peace and war still hangs in the 
balance. This country has withstood what was intended to 
be the final stroke in the war of nerves; and Parliament last 
week and again this Tuesday has demonstrated that the 
loss of a potential ally cannot deflect us from the fulfilment 
of our pledges. A united front against aggression is certainly 
the best hope of peace ; and now that the Government, tragically 
late, has decided to stand firm, correctly blending firmness on 
the essential issue with willingness to negotiate if aggression 
is called off, it is right that Parliament should stand solidly 
behind it on this issue. 

So far, so good. But this national unity against aggression 
does not in itself solve the difficult question of the proper 
attitude of the Opposition in such a situation. In a crisis 
the word Opposition has a nasty sound for many people. 
They consider that at such a time it is enough that the nation 
should stand together, and they feel that national unity will 
be harmed by “ party politics.” There is, of course, truth in 
this view ; but it should not be forgotten that an Opposition 
is not merely there to oppose, but to criticise constructively, 
and that sooner or later the people of this country will need a 
very different Government. Without an alternative Govern- 
ment representative institutions are a mere mockery. For 
this reason we believe that the leaders of the parliamentary 
Labour Party would be ill-advised to listen to those voices 
which are already appealing for a still closer degree of political 
unity. There is nothing in a free country more vicious than 
the idea that it is unpatriotic for the Opposition in Parliament 
to retain its independence. There is nothing more tempting 
than the suggestion that Labour should forthwith enter a 
reconstructed Cabinet and thereby secure that its views are 
represented in the councils of the nation, or the argument that 
the interests of the Labour movement would be better defended 
if three or four Labour M.P.s became Labour Ministers. 
To enter any reconstructed Cabinet under the present leader- 
ship would be to abdicate the responsibility which the 
Opposition owes to the nation and which the Labour Party 
owes in particular to the working classes of this country. 

Last year the three executives, the General Council of the 
T.U.C., the Executive Committee of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and the National Executive of the Labour Party, entrusted 
to the National Council of Labour the tasks of keeping contact 
in various ways with the Government and of stating the policy 
of Labour in the rapid changes of the crisis. The National 
Council is a small committee consisting of six each from the 
industrial and political sides ; and once again this year, while 
leaving policy decisions in the proper hands, it has done the 
work entrusted to it without the dangerous delays which 
reference to the larger bodies would entail. Ever since 1931, 


Labour has been disinclined to delegate responsibility too far ; 
and there has been a danger that it would destroy its own 
striking force by excessive attention to the red tape of formal 
democracy. We are glad to see that these suspicions are on 
the decline. In the last ten days the National Council has 
exercised far more influence on Government policy than the 
public knows ; and it has been able to do so precisely because 
of its independence of the Cabinet and its intimate contact 
with organised Labour. It has represented, though its 
individual members might not all reach Cabinet rank, that 
alternative Government which is the basis of democracy. 
National unity has been shown far more strikingly by its 
critical support of the Government than if there had been 
a few Labour Ministers, cut off by their Cabinet rank from 
organised Labour. 

Moreover, the experience of the last war proves conclusively 
that an Opposition whose will to victory is clear, so far from 
being a hindrance to efficiency, is of incalculable benefit. 
In wartime democracy is forced to assume the form of a 
temporary dictatorship on the Roman model. Vast powers 
must be placed in the hands of the Government and great 
decisions must be taken at short notice. Such a dictatorship 
is only tolerable and can only avoid the inefficiencies of 
bureaucracy if it is subject to the constant check of a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition. When almost every other civic right 
is curtailed, this political right must be jealously preserved. 
In the second place the existence and constructive work of a 
Parliamentary Opposition have very great moral value— 
vital to the people of this country and equally important for 
their effect on the dictatorship countries. In the last war 
the most effective propaganda in Germany was not that 
manufactured by Government departments, but the speeches 
and writings of independent men and women and of the British 
Parliamentary Opposition. If war comes the conflict will be 
between the countries which retain the ideals of freedom of 
Western civilisation and the Nazis, who are determined to 
destroy them. In order to fight effectively for those ideals, 
we must preserve them as far as possible in our national life. 

Nor must the call for national unity make us forget the 
deep chasm which divides the Opposition from the National 
Government. In so far as Mr. Chamberlain is now so late 
carrying out a Lopeful policy—we are the first to agree that 
the Government has done all it could during the last ten 
days—it is not his own policy. Instead of leading public 
opinion, the National Government has, since 1935, been 
dragged reluctantly and with disastrous indecisiveness at the 
heels of public opinion. It has tried its own policies, and not 
till they all have failed has it reluctantly adopted the policy 
which the Opposition in Parliament and the nation at large 
have for years demanded. It would be folly to believe that 
such a Government has been really converted to our beliefs. 

In the past weeks we have urged in this paper the paramount 
importance of setting out both for the British public and for 
the nations of the world the war aims or peace aims of this 
country. We have been well aware that in demanding this 
we were asking for something that is outside the scope and 
interests of this Government. It is composed of men whose 
pre-war outlook and Conservative support in the country 
prevent their tackling problems of European and world 
reconstruction with an outlook fundamentally different from 
that of 1919. If, in the course of the war or the salvaging of 
peace, Labour is to play the part which is demanded of it, 
it can only be by a resolute independence. It is futile to 
enumerate the number of ministerial posts which Labour 
would require in order to agree to a coalition, before we have 
compared the aims and objectives which a Labour Government 
would have, whether in peace or war, with those of Mr. 
Chamberlain. For it is not merely a question of Labour 
retaining its influence if it enters the Cabinet, but of ensuring 
that the ideals, for which Labour stands and without whose 
realisation there can be no permanent peace, are challengingly 
proclaimed in Opposition and finally put into practice by a 
Government competent to carry them out. 
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Finally, we urge that the nation needs a reserve of political 
strength for an emergency. We are only at the beginning of 
the crisis. Whether war comes or not in the near future, we 
are entering upon a period of profound social and international 
revolution, and the nation needs a political leadership un- 
encumbered with the responsibility for the blunders which 
have brought us where we stand. If Labour enters a Cabinet 
in the near future it will make itself, in the eyes of the public, 
responsible for the legacy of the past and for the troubles which 
lie ahead. Such self-sacrifice is neither opportune nor 
patriotic. No one can doubt Labour’s determination to fight 
Fascism ; everyone knows that it has been far more resolute 
than the present Government. It will be the vital task of 
the Party in the coming months to show that Fascism cannot 
be fought and overcome by those who are merely out to defend 
the status quo, but only by those who are determined and 
know how to reconstruct the international order. That 
cannot be done inside the present National Government, nor 
can it be done by an Opposition which fears that it may be 
charged with impropriety if it criticises. Labour must insist not 
only on resolution in the conduct of diplomacy, or, if necessary, 
of war, but also on the maintenance of democracy in the crisis 
and on the formulation of war or peace aims for which a 
democracy may proudly stand. 


TURKEY AGAINST HITLER 


To judge from the Nazi press, Turkey’s alliance with Great 
Britain and France has been a serious blow to Hitler. And no 
wonder. For if Poland, Roumania and Greece are the front 
line of any Peace Front, Turkey is its Hindenburg Line—the 
last ditch defending the whole Near East from the Nazis. 
Also the Dardanelles are the one line of communications, open 
ali the year round, between the Western Powers and the Black 
Sea States. In winning Turkey over to our side we have, 
then, won a key position ; but can we hold it? How strong, 
stable and determined is the new Turkey ? 

Turkey is the country of a successful revolution. Consider 
what Turkey was like only seventeen years ago. The im- 
provident and corrupt rulers of the Ottoman Empire had sold 
for cash its economic freedom. All through the Industrial 
Revolution, instead of building industries like other nations, 
they let others destroy by competition the native industries of 
Bursa and Ankara. Already by 1914, for all the luxury of 
Istanbul, Turkey was a very poor country, with no modern 
industry, and with all her railways and ports in the hands of 
foreign financiers, who exacted not only fantastic profits but 
political privileges. Then, in the mobilisation of 1914, Enver 
boasted that he produced an army without money. What he 
did was to impoverish the country ; he confiscated nearly all 
the livestock so that reproduction almost ceased, he deprived 
thousands of families of their breadwinners so that they 
starved and their farms went out of cultivation, and he raised 
requisition to the pitch of plunder, paralysing trade. He 
followed this up by the massacre of the Armenians—the greatest 
and cruellest massacre in recorded history. Kemal Atatiirk 
himself completed it, and in 1922 drove the Greeks out of 
Asia Minor. All this meant the loss of great wealth and of 
the only people in old Turkey who had experience of com- 
merce and finance. It was in a Turkey so impoverished, 
exhausted also by eleven years of warfare, that Atatiirk had to 
create a nation fit to face the twentieth century. 

How strong is Turkey after seventeen years of Kemalism ? 
Although she is rich in experienced generals and can supply 
much of her own ammunition (100,000,000 Turkish pounds— 
roughly {11,000,000 sterling—are invested in the war factories 
of Kirikkale alone), poverty is still the grave weakness. How 
can a country of 16,000,000 inhabitants reach a Czechoslovak 
pre-Munich standard in its armed forces when its whole 
budget is about as large as that of Paris? Luckily this is not 
as grave as it sounds. First, thanks to the loss of the Empire 
of the Sultans and to the massacres and expulsions, Turkey 


has no dangerous minority, the million Kurds being without 
a great neighbour to support them. Turkey is also far away 
from any initial German attack, and has only 250 miles of 
frontier in Europe, in Asia none but friendly neighbours ; she 
can grow her own food and has coal and wood and all the main 
industrial materials ; she has no oil as yet, but is quite close 
to three great oilfields ; and, of course, she has the great ad- 
vantage of commanding access to the Black Sea. Secondly, the 
French and British military missions and the British engineers 
who have been inspecting her ports will, no doubt, see that 
she gets any help required to put any serious defects quickly 
right. That done, can Turkey hold her key position if there 
is a long and all-in struggle between the Great Powers? The 
answer depends on how far Turkey is industrially self-sufficient, 
and how far politically stable. 

In present-day Turkey the building of a factory or the 
opening of a bank is not a prosaic affair or a mere matter of 
profits for somebody: it is a part of patriotism, because 
without a great effort of economic liberation Turkey’s political 
independence is nominal and insecure. Since 1922 Turkey 
has settled nearly all the debts of the Ottoman Empire, bought 
up nearly all the old railways, and set up a banking system and 
a modern industry of her own. In this the State has taken a 
big part, chiefly because the State alone has the credit required 
to build railways and factories on a big scale. An American 
observer, Professor Webster, reckons that, agriculture apart, 
about half the salary-earners and wage-earners “are on the 
Government or quasi-Government pay-rolls.” In 1934, after 
the world economic crisis had ended free trade and made a 
balanced economy essential to any peaceful country, Turkey 
began a Five-Year Plan with the help of Russian credits. 
It was a plan for creating textile, cellulose, mining, ceramic 
and chemical industries. By the end of 1938—that is, after 
four years—the mining, cellulose and textile plants were 
complete, Turkey having drawn three million gold dollars of 
the Russian credits. This Five-Year Plan was not the whole. 
Lately and at great speed Turkey has carried out two big 
enterprises vital to the balancing of her economy and to 
national defence. One is the building of railways—notably a 
railway joining the coal-mines and ports of the Zonguldak 
district to Ankara by way of Karabiik, and a railway joining 
Sivas to Erzerum (and so Ankara to Russia). Both of them 
were begun only in 1933; one is all but finished, the other is 
finished. Altogether, since 1924, Turkey has roughly doubled 
her length of railways. The other bold creation is the iron 
and steel works of Karabiik. Two years ago, still not knowing 
whether there was iron ore in the country, the Turkish 
Government gave to Brassert and Co., a British firm, a contract 
to build a full-size, up-to-date iron and steel works at a cost 
of nearly £5,000,000 sterling. The place was deserted, 
nothing but paddy-fields ; now it is a modern town, complete 
with swimming-pools and football-fields, attached to the very 
latest thing in steelworks, just beginning production. Coal 
comes by rail from the coast, about 70 miles away; good 
quality hematite iron ore has now been found, fairly accessible. 
The total production will be about 150,000 tons of rolled steel 
a year, and room has been left for adding two more blast- 
furnaces to the two that are there. This achievement must 
make a big difference to Turkey’s strength in war and diplomacy. 

But how stable is the present regime? State control of 
industry and banking in Turkey is not of the Fascist kind : 
though its enterprises are bold, it keeps strictly within its 
means ; therefore a financial crisis is highly unlikely. Class 
war also is ruled out for some years ; for there is no large class 
of rich people since the Greeks and Armenians were liquidated, 
Communists get no mercy, and the workers in the new 
industries get wages which, though low, are higher than what 
they earned as peasants, while their standard of life is still 
simple. Serious opposition is feudal and religious. The 
Eastern vilayets are still rather like the Wild West in the 
middle of last century, with a million Kurds for Red Indians : 
there is fighting there every now and then, but it can hardly 
become a serious danger if Iraq and Russia are friendly to 
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Turkey. Among the fifteen million Turks also there has been 
some bitter opposition, for in seventeen years these people, 
after being priest-ridden for centuries, have seen Islam dis- 
established, women emancipated, clothes westernised, alphabet 
latinised, calendar and Sabbath christianised. Atatiirk stamped 
ruthlessly on any resistance, but explained carefully the reasons 
for each change. He had the authority of his victories, military 
and diplomatic, and the Turkish man-in-the-street is mostly 
passive about politics, unlike the Greeks who are all politicians. 
As economic conditions improved and priestly influence fell 
away, most Turks came to see the reforms as necessary and to 
take pride in them. At present a worship of Atatiirk unites 
the people ; and General Ismet Inénii, his successor, is not 
only trusted but expected to carry on his policy. In April, 
when General Kiazim Kara Bekir gave an interview criticising 
Atatiirk—an interview which some regarded as a move of the 
new President’s, designed to test the people—the people, and 
especially the young, reacted powerfully against it. Clearly 
there is no deviation from Atatiirk’s experiment in practical 
politics, and the Axis will find in Turkey little chance of 
exciting a Holy Civil War. 

And foreign policy ?. Is Turkey a firm member of a coalition 
against aggression? Englishmen and Frenchmen who have 
had to deal with the Turkish Government say that its members 
are utterly straightforward and that each promise or demand 
they make is exactly weighed and then maintained. When 
they decided on the alliance with Great Britain and France, 
they foresaw and accepted all its consequences. They have, 
for instance, for the last two months or so been getting rid of 
their German technicians; and no German is allowed at 
Karabiik. Von Papen clearly realises that his position is for 
the moment hopeless: he is simply treating all Turks with 
extreme politeness and waiting for Great Britain or France to 
make a mistake. Of this there is some danger. For instance, 
Turkey expects Englishmen and Frenchmen to do their duty, 
to take their share of the consequences of the alliance. One 
of these is that they must help Turkey to find a substitute for 
her trade with Germany—which is about half Turkey’s whole 
foreign trade. An obstacle is that the Turkish pound is 
greatly overvalued and the export prices of Turkish goods 
too high. This the Turkish Government recognises, and an 
ingenious scheme of devaluation is likely any day. But this 
done, British and French help will have to be generous. 
Another danger is Syria: when France ceded Alexandretta to 
Turkey, Inénii and Saracoglu said that Turkey had no more 
territorial demands. Unlike Hitler, they are to be believed, 
but the case might alter if in Syria there were unrest and 
concessions. The inferiority complex of the Turks is also a 
danger: already some feel wounded because the British 
military mission to their country happened to have only a 
brigadier-general at its head, while the Poles received General 
Sir Edward Ironside himself. The worst danger might be 
another Munich. ... If Hitler is gratuitously given a second 
chance in Turkey, he will jump at it. If not, we have a 
dependable ally in a key position. JONATHAN GRIFFIN 


A LONDON DIARY 


I wave found some light relief during the crisis in the 
reactions in this country to the German-Soviet Pact. The 
pictures of Stalin and Ribbentrop together wreathed in smiles 
and of the Moscow aerodrome wreathed in swastikas certainly 
took a deal of swallowing. But I soon got over the shock, 
because I have long regarded Stalin as the astute and 
unscrupulous ruler of a great nation whose help we needed, 
and not, to quote Mr. Gladstone, as “‘ the divine figure of 
the North,” watchful of the interests of every proletarian 
sparrow. Why cannot people just face the truth that Stalin 
had two policies, to join with the Western Powers against 
Hitler if he thought them serious, and to do a Munich with 
Hitler if he did not think them sincere, and that he chose the 
second ? Of course the Communists will not hear of anything 


so simple as that Stalin aims primarily at peace for his own 
country. They still call the Pact a master stroke “ for peace 
and democracy,” while the I.P.C. urges the necessity of an 
Anglo-Soviet pact (assuming that that is still to be had for the 
asking !) and in the same breath proclaim the achievement of 
Stalin in securing Spanish neutrality and bogging Japan. That 
looks like trying to have it all ways at once. The rapprochement 
of Russia and Germany has produced certain compensating 
advantages to this country in the Far East and in the 
Catholic countries. But obviously those advantages depend 
entirely on our not being allied to Russia ! 
* * * 


Much of this confusion arises because so many people have 
locked up all their moral capital in the U.S.S.R. They have 
either cursed Stalin as Beelzebub or blessed him as the new 
Messiah (the Dean of St. Paul’s calls the Pact “ a Judas stroke,” 
as if Stalin had ever been a disciple of Christ), and completely 
forgotten that Russia is a sovereign state with a highly realistic 
set of rulers who should, if only on Marxist principles, play 
the realistic game of politics more adroitly than anyone else. 
Some readers have written complaining that last week this 
journal did not voice our indignation at Stalin’s double-dealing 
—as if to say he “ double-crossed”” Britain and France was 
praise. But what’s the good of either indignation or special 
pleading? Power-politics is not a matter of Christian 
morality but of self-interest. Stalin has done to us what 
Britain tried in the past to do to Russia, and I hear that Molotov 
enjoyed telling the British Ambassador this and adding that 
Germany had sent her Foreign Secretary to arrange things 
while we only senta Foreign Office official! Enough of all this 
unreality. The interesting question; are whether the Pact 
includes, as some say, arrangements for the partition of Poland 
and if Stalin is prepared to help Germany in war. I ask myself 
whether he does still want an understanding with Britain 
now that he finds to his surprise, as Voroshilov’s speech shows, 
that Britain did mean to stand by Poland, and whether this 
ruler of a great nation still has lurking in his mind the old 
idea of world revolution and the chance of leading it if other 
less astute Powers plunge into war. 

x * * 


Surely the B.B.C. treats us rather shabbily. A few news 
summaries of information also appearing in the daily press are 
not adequate at such a time. I remember last September 
commenting on the brilliantly full radio programme available 
to the American listener—hook-ups from Paris, London, 
Prague and Berlin, the vivid impression of the atmosphere of 
the countries involved and the constant record of the swifily 
developing situation. In consequence British people visiting 
the United States have found recently a public far better 
informed than ours. The old notion that the Middle West 
was an ignorant backwood where no one has heard of Europe, 
has been finally shattered. The same thing is happening again : 
our wireless announcements are quiet and sensible, but they 
include no reports from special correspondents ; they make 
no effort to do the job as Americans understand it. I realise 
of course that American wireless is independent and _ that 
Washington runs no risks from outspoken radio talks. 
The B.B.C. must go more carefully than the American wire- 
less, but I am sure it could with advantage give much more 
interesting mews than it does. On the other hand the B.B.C. 
broadcasts to Germany have suddenly changed from colourless 
news bulletins and become outspoken and challenging. Herc 
is a picture of the European scene, of the strength of the 
Peace Front, an account of the plight of Italy and so forth. 
But an Englishman has to know German to learn from the 
B.B.C. anything that is not in the newspapers. 

* * * 

I listened to the broadcast report of the Premier’s speech 
on Tuesday, at Radiolympia. It was broadcast by the main 
loudspeakers in driblets as the report came through to the 
B.B.C. ; in the intervals the station broadcast music and the 
demonstrators at their stands continued to play their machines 
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pretty loudly to prospective customers. And without ceasing 
throughout the speech the numerous television sets shouted 
out a lurid drama by Edgar Wallace which the B.B.C. was 
sending out throughout the afternoon. As I walked along 
the narrow channels between the great stands, blasts of con- 
flicting sounds, with the suddenness of gusts of wind down a 
tunnel, came to my ears, each abruptly cutting off the previous 
one and equally abruptly vanishing into the ceaseless 
indeterminate shouting that fills Olympia. Sometimes the 
effect was merely senseless, as when 
Mr. Chamberlain said he would see that the House was kept as 

far as possible continuously informed of all the developments of the 

situation as soon as they took place— 
was followed by 

will now sing The Pretty Little Quaker Girl— 
sometimes it was rude, as when 

it was not in the public interest to publish such confidential com- 

munications or to comment on them in detail at this stage— 


was cut across by an enraged yell from the Wallace play : 

How dare you say a thing like that? What do you mean by such 

nonsense ?— 
Once it was more apt. After a summary of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
passage saying that upon Hitler and his reply to the British 
communication rested the chance of peace, and that in Britain 
there was confidence and determination, the nearest television 
set cut in with a series of high-pitched screams, followed by a 
deep stage voice: “ Thought he could scare Scotland Yard, 
huh ?” 
* * * 

Last week-end, when it was first generally realised the 
situation was serious, the suburbs of London were as calm 
and steady as the most optimistic could have predicted. The 
very few who panicked were for that reason more obvious ; 
there were, of course, a few. In a north-western branch of a 
big bank the clerks unbent enough to discuss it with a customer. 
“How will it affect you ?””—“ Don’t know, sir. Not much 
extra work, yet; some people taking their money and getting 
out, but not many.”—‘“ The big accounts ?”—‘“‘ No big 
accounts like that here, sir. But it seems true the more they 


have the faster they run.”—“ Rabbitocracy,” said a fat man 
at the back, “ that’s the word.” 
* * * 


One large London stores, sold out of black cloth before the 
week-end, had to notify its customers that the suppliers had 
raised the price and that the price this week had gone up by 
one-third. Another was selling black shades at 9d.—any 
other colours 6d. In the time it seems impossible that there 
can be any legitimate reason of increased cost to justify this 
increase in prices. I have heard of other cases equally disturb- 
ing. If profiteering is starting already, the Government should 
be ready to deal with it. Surely the experience of the last 
war should have prepared them for it. 

* . * 


How far has the censorship of opinion gone in France ? 
Before the crisis became acute, as I gather from an editorial 
note in the New Republic, an American resident in France 
ordered a parcel of books about Spain from England. The 
French customs refused delivery because too many of these 
books were hostile to Franco. 

*x * + 


I heard recently of an amusing incident that occurred in the 
desperate rush to rescue refugee Jews. One of the responsible 
Committees here was suddenly informed that there was a party of 
250 Catholic refugees in Holland waiting to be received in this 
country. The Catholic authorities bestirred themselves and the 
party arrived. It then turned out that they were Jews who had 
been baptised the previous night. I should like to shake hands 
with the priest who baptised them. 

* * * 


‘“ Japan is the only democratic country left in the world ? ” 
“ How’s that?” “ It’s the only country in which the Govern- 
ment resigns when it has to admit that its policy has been 
a failure !” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to P. L. Mason. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


I met a lady who was wondering whether anyone in the country 
would be found willing to take care of her two dachshunds for her. 
“They were both born in this country,” she said anxiously, “ and so 
were their parents. They are really English dogs at heart.”—Atticus II 
in Sunday Times. 


The Prime Minister had not finished his cigar when the time came 
yesterday for him to leave Downing Street for the House of Commons. 
So he took it with him.—Daily Sketch. 


Russian diplomacy—also German ever since the time of Bismarck— 
has never, in the long run, been able to cope with our own straight- 
forward, candid honesty.—Liverpool Daily Post. 


The God who founded this college on faith and sustained it on 
prayer for the last fifteen years by causing to be sent in a couple of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds has heard our prayers for 
intercession, and made it known to the Director that the present 
crisis will not end in a European war.—Rev. Rees Howells, hon. 
director of Bible College of Wales, quoted in S. Wales Echo 
& Express. 


THE PUBLIC NEEDS 
INFORMATION 


In a situation of such extreme delicacy, and when issues so grave 
hang precariously in the balance, it is not in the public interest to 
publish . . . . Neville Chamberlain, House of Commons, 3 p.m., 
Tuesday, August 29th. 


As important as the war of arms is the war of nerves. We 
are already fighting the latter ; and it has been the particular 
study of Mass-Observation to follow this contest. Let’s try 
at the same time to be candid and constructive about it. 

We, as a nation, are now definitely involved in a war 
situation, and feel we cannot back out or let Hitler break in. 
We stand by Poland. There is therefore no longer a problem, 
a doubt, for the British citizen. Last September there was 
an enormous doubt. Now doubt is removed—and with that 
removal, bewilderment and panic are enormously eased. 
Under such circumstances, no war of nerves can succeed. 
Nerves crack on doubt, not on certainty. 

On all objective criteria, the present crisis is hardly a crisis 
at all in the psychological sense of last September. A few 
examples. Of 16 businesses in Fulham last September, every 
one reported slump in trade. Of 16 businesses in Fulham 
this week, only hairdressers had lost trade. Coach bookings, 
though, have slumped—the opposite effect to last year, when 
they soared with people trying to get out of London. On the 
other hand, a number of commodities, such as night lights, 
will and deed boxes, gummed tape and black paper boomed. 
Similarly in Worktown, shop counts showed that this week- 
end’s buyers were absolutely normal quantitively in Town 
Market, Woolworths, Marks and Spencers as compared with 
other week-ends. Analysis of groceries bought showed larger 
than usual purchases of tinned and dried goods on Friday and 
Saturday. Many working-class women were spending an 
average of 5s. on these, along lines indicated by one over- 
heard: “I’m not buying a great deal extra. I just double 
the essential things before rationing takes place.” One house- 
wife was seen to buy 40 tins, which her husband carried away 
in three bags; cost 11s. 7}d. Another housewife nearby 
commented : “I would not stock in like that until I knew,” 
while another said: “Id buy a bit extra, but not all that.” 
Door-to-door sampling in London showed 13 per cent. of work- 
ing-class housewives who said they had bought extra food to 
store while in Worktown it was I9 per cent. But among 
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upper middle-class people in London, over 80 per cent. had 
stored (results to Tuesday). 

Or take religion. In the last crisis people crowded to church, 
and the papers were full of godly utterance. While bishops 
welcomed this as a return to religion, to the impartial observer 
it appeared rather more escapist and hysterical. In the present 
crisis there has been nothing of the kind. There were scarcely 
more than normal congregations at local churches observed 
on Sunday. As the Head Verger of Westminster Abbey 
correctly put it to an observer, “ There is no noticeable 
difference—certainly not so many as last September. I’m 
not sure why it is—possibly they are getting used to it. There’s 
not a great number this time at the Unknown Warrior’s grave 
—they wired off as much again last year as that. I suppose 
people are getting used to a series of crises.” And at 10.30 
Matins in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the preacher spoke for 16 
minutes to only 250 people, about Mein Kampf and “ The 
Soldiers of Christ.” 

In the last series of crises, we found a steady decline in 
interest, more and more people taking less and less interest. 
In this crisis, investigation so far shows an opposite tendency, 
with 65 per cent. of the women and 55 per cent. of the men 
definitely stating that they are taking more interest in this crisis 
than last September. Here again, a realism quite lacking last 
year. And a realism more marked in the working classes at 
the moment. 

How then, does one account for the low proportion who 
are storing recommended quantities of food ? The first reason 
is simple. The mass of people can’t afford to store. 
Similarly, the mass of people cannot follow some of the 
instructions given by the Public Information Leaflets, which 
suggest, for example, that you clear all inflammables from 
the upper floor of your house, and treat it as a sort of 
protective zone in the home. As most homes in England 
have under four rooms, and as an enormous proportion 0 
urban populations don’t live on the ground floor anyway, this 
advice from better-housed Civil Servants automatically missed 
the mark. In two areas of London so far investigated, we 
find that only 3 per cent. of working-class families have pre- 
pared a proper “ refuge room,” along the lines recommended 
in innumerable press and other instructions. When asked why 
not, much the commonest reason given is that it would 
interfere hopelessly with the light and ventilation of the family’s 
living. Similarly, whereas 100 per cent. of the sample have 
gas masks, which were issued free, only a little over one- 
third in London and a little under one-third in Worktown 
(to Tuesday) had black-out apparatus which cost money. 

From these facts, it naturally follows that there is 
another factor than the economic. It is the information 
factor. For the public have not only got to be “ calm” and 
“brave,” that is psychologically prepared, they must also be 
intelligently prepared. The calmness which will see the civil 
population through an air-raid must be intelligent and 
informed. The disconcerting fact in our data so far is the 
lack of full understanding of official instructions. This is 
partly due to the technique of propaganda employed. 

For instance, broadcasts are read so fast that they cannot 
be written down by listeners, and the language used is often 
obscure to working-class people. The repeated B.B.C. 
announcements of the School Evacuation Rehearsal included 
reference to “ transport ” not being provided on this occasion. 
It was not made clear whether this was to or from the school or 
where to? And the fact was overlooked that to many people 
the word transport means goods, not passengers. 

Many confusions arise in this way among the masses. Thus, 
slightly more gave a wrong or “don’t know” answer than 
gave a correct one when asked which floor a refuge room 
should be made on. Similarly, seven times as many gave the 
wrong answer than gave the right one when asked what should 
be the signal of the approach of enemy aircraft. On in- 
cendiary bombs things were better. Twice as many were 
right as wrong; but the wrongs, whose remedies included 
sawdust and buckets of water, could do harm! In every case, 


the same questions among middle-class people showed a large 
majority correct. (Results up to Monday.) 

Most of this type of doubt could be removed if much more 
attention was paid to the words, grammar, speed, lay-out, 
and illustration of information, written, spoken and screen. At 
present these instructions—of vital importance to the nation 
—are being drafted by people whose vocabulary and mental 
outlook differs profoundly from that of those who left school 
at 14—i.e., 80 per cent. of the population. 

But even if you left school when you were 22, some aspects 
of the present crisis must inevitably bewilder. Thus a study 
of all the Sunday papers shows the most extraordinary con- 
tradictions, the most obvious guesswork extending over whole 
front pages, interlarded with phrases like these from the 
front page of the Sunday Graphic, which proudly advertises 
itself as containing FOURTEEN PAGES OF CRISIS NEWS 
AND PICTURES : 

There was no official information obtainable last night about the 
details of the proposals Sir Nevile Henderson brought with him from 
Berlin. But the general impression is that Germany’s suggested 
basis . . . The French reply to Hitler, based on M. Daladier’s broad- 
cast speech, is understood to consist of two points. .. . No officiay 
news is available about the nature of the plan which was brought . . 
On Monday the lack of information continued. The papers 

had covered their pages with hypothesis, conjuring up all sorts 
of “ authorities ” and opinions, and were helped out by being 
able to front-page a MYSTERY MAN and a MYSTERY 
PLANE. 

For this they have been heavily and publicly censored. 
On Sunday night the B.B.C.—caught in the same net of non- 
information—gave as its most emphatic news item: “ The 
reports that have appeared in the Press are entirely 
unauthorised and quite inaccurate”; and on Tuesday the 
Premier in the Commons was even more severe; “ There is 
one thing I would like to say at the moment with regard to 
the Press . . It is necessary once more to urge the Press to 
exercise the utmost restraint.” He went on to describe how a 
small news item “ perhaps not of particular importance,” might 
“wreck the whole of the efforts which are being made.” 
It was unfortunate, he said, that journalists should take such 
responsibility upon themselves, which affected not only 
themselves but inhabitants of all countries of the world. 

It seems doubtful whether politicians are fully aware of the 
harm they do to the public interest by first leaving the Press 
entirely in the dark and then castigating it for groping for the 
light. They don’t seem to realise that the daily Press must 
say something, both for its own prestige and because the 
public—in spite of the politicians—demands information 
and primarily depends on the Press for it. In our investiga- 
tions during last September’s crisis, we found newspapers 
easily the first of the influences on which people said they based 
their opinion. In an investigation which we have just com- 
pleted in a London Borough into the reasons why 1,000 A.R.P. 
Wardens volunteered, the Press again came easily first as the 
influence to which Wardens attributed their decision for joining. 
And, in one of Elmo Roper’s American surveys published in 
Fortune this month, a very largely majority give the Press as 
the source of most of their news. In no case is the radio 
given as dominant influence by more than a quarter of the 
people sampled. 

Some light is thrown on this situation by 3 samples, done 
among working-class people only (with usual correct sex 
proportions) in the same area of London on three days during 


the last week. 
Percentage who say they don’t 
know what to think about the 
news at all 
August 22nd, oe oe 40 per cent. 
» 2300 = _ _ 45 
» 28th - co ee 49 


By attacking the Press, the Government increases the doubts 
which it is trying to dispel, both at home and abroad. In- 
stead of tackling its own problem of making the public feel 
that it has taken it into its confidence even at moments of 
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czisis, it puts the blame on the most important distributors 
of information, and so saps the confidence of the millions of 
working people, for whom the Press is the written word. 
This does not help either Press or government. Public 
morale can only be maintained if the public can feel it is en- 
couraged by its elected government to ask intelligent questions 
and get intelligible answers. Mass-OBSERVATION 


LITTLE THINGS 


Ir was reported the other day that a great many listeners 
have been complaining about the half-hour devoted every 
evening by the B.B.C. to the news bulletin in German and 
have been demanding its removal to an earlier part of the 
programme and to be given dance music instead. This 
news at a first glance seems shocking. It is almost incredible 
that at a time when the European situation might at any 
moment burst into flames, a large number of people should be 
ready to hamper the B.B.C. in what is obviously an effort to 
help to prevent the catastrophe, all because they cannot do 
without their dance music. They remind one of the people 
who were writing to the papers some time ago complaining 
of the noise aeroplanes made in their neighbourhood and 
suggesting that they should be sent to practise somewhere else 
where they would not interfere with the amenities of a 
hitherto peaceful district. 

Shocking though this self-centredness is, however, it is 
fairly human. I doubt whether there was ever a situation so 
grave that men and women addicted to petty grievances were 
able for long to forget them. There were certainly plenty of 
grumblers during the last war. I remember staying in a 
Surrey cottage in 1917, where the landlady was a perfect 
Stoic on hearing bad news from the Front, but almost fell in a 
fit through rage when she heard that sugar was going to be 
rationed and how small a quantity she herself was to be 
allowed. “‘ It’s a disgryce!” she said, and, as she thought of 
all her coupon would enable her to buy, she added con- 
temptuously: “Id rather do without.” But she didn’t do 
without. She “‘ did with,” like the rest of us. 

Her attitude to air-raids on London was dependent on the 
way in which they affected her own convenience. Sometimes 
they made the trains from town an hour or so late, and, as 
one of her lodgers came by train every evening, this meant 
that dinner would also be late. ‘‘ Another hair-ryde,” she 
would announce, after the news had reached the village. 
“Tsn’t it awful? Mr. G will be lyte agyne. I’ve got 
dinner ready, and now it will be all spoiled. It don’t do any 
good to food to be kept waiting like that. Makes you think 
it’s not worth all the trouble you’ve taken to cook it. Dear, 
dear! Isn’t it awful!” And, by the time Mr. G arrived, 
careworn and starving, she seemed to have almost convinced 
herself that he in some way was responsible for the air-raid. 
She scowled at him, and made it clear that to arrive home an 
hour late for dinner was behaviour for which there were no 
excuses even in war-time. Air-raids were all very well, but 
they must not be allowed to interfere with her daily routine. 

She was trivial-minded, no doubt, but our lives are largely 
made up of trifles—trifles that irritate us and trifles that give 
us pleasure. However serious the news in the daily papers 
may be, we have still time to feel irritated by the fact that the 
mustard-pot on the breakfast-table is empty or pleased by the 
discovery later in the day of how excellent a vegetable is the 
runner bean from our own garden. The pleasures of taste 
are not, to my mind, among the great pleasures of life, but how 
engrossing they are in their triviality! I met a man who was 
greatly depressed about the world the other day, but at dinner 
he forgot the world in contemplation of a meat-pie. ‘‘ What a 
lovely pie!” he murmured at the first taste of it. I often 
feel pleasure of the same kind in the flavour of a perfectly boiled 
potato. How everything else is forgotten, too, for a moment 
at least, as the teeth crush the juices out of a cool crisp lettuce ! 
Sometimes, finding how much I enjoy such things, I begin 








to wonder whether those gourmets are not right who hold 
that a taste in food is one of the serious things in life. May 
not the emotion felt by a gourmet over a beautiful dish 
be akin, after all, to the emotion felt by a reader over beautiful 
verse ? 

Questions of this kind have often been raised; but on the 
whole the sense of taste has won little reverence except from 
a minority. It is generally held to be a loftier emotion to 
enjoy seeing a thing than to enjoy tasting it. A poet gazing 
with delight at an apple-tree is supposed to be having a spiritual 
experience, but a poet eating an apple is looked on as a man 
indulging in merely animal pleasures. This distinction, it 
seems to me, is not easy to defend. Why is it nobler to admire 
the beauty of a peach than to eat it? I do not at the moment 
know the answer. 

Most of us, I imagine, get more pleasure from looking 
at things than from eating things. We can forget the day’s 
news, not only in contemplation of a meat-pie, but even more 
completely in contemplation of a bird or a butterfly. During 
the week-end, I had to lay down my detective story several 
times to look at the martins that were tumbling in showers 
above the pond. How impossible it was, too, to keep one’s 
eyes off them as they settled in tribes on the four wires leading 
from the electric grid! It is true that I did not watch them 
for overlong, for I was anxious to discover who had committed 
the murder on the golf-course. That is the worst of reading a 
detective story in the open air. It is too insistent in its claims 
on one’s attention. It is easier to take one’s eyes off 
the roses and the lavender than off the printed page. That is 
why I think books should never be taken into the open air. 
They come between us and the sea and the hills and the 
countenance of Nature. Yet no detective story in the world 
can give us so much pleasure as the sight of a file of rowan 
trees with red berries hanging from them in multitudes in 
August. Why, then, do we waste our time on detective stories ? 
It must be that we are incorrigible triflers. 

Certainly, it would be impossible for most of us to spend 
all day even during a week-end experiencing great emotions 
and thinking great thoughts. We should get exhausted if we 
allowed ourselves no reading lower than Dante or Milton. 
As for philosophy, we can go no deeper into it than up to 
our knees. Its problems merely baffle us the deeper we get 
in them, and, with no more than a working philosophy for 
ordinary life, we return eagerly to the trivialities of the shore. 
It is with a sense of relief that we abandon the question “ What 
is truth ?”’ for the more homely question “ Why are the seats 
at Lord’s so uncomfortable ?” This is a question that has 
been raised during the crisis in several letters to the press, 
and I suppose the answer is that those seats made of slats 
recover from the effects of rain more quickly than would seats 
more luxurious. Seats at all sports-grounds, however—even 
seats under cover—seem to have been devised to cause the 
spectator the maximum of discomfort. Even the tip-up seats 
at Twickenham crush a fat man into a space that is barely 
enough for a lean one; and, wherever you go to see a game 
you are expected, unless you hire a cushion, to sit on the hardest 
of hard wood. The powerful hold that sport has on the 
modern man is shown by the readiness with which hundreds 
of thousands of men endure all the miseries of sitting on wood 
in order to see a few of their fellows knocking or kicking or 
throwing a ball about. 

But it is not only grievances about uncomfortable seats at 
Lord’s that have found utterance during the crisis. A citizen 
who has recently served as a juryman declares that it is even a 
more seat-searing experience to sit on a jury than to watch 
a game of cricket at Lord’s. He says that, as it was a cold 
day, he was wearing an overcoat, “ but,” he adds, “ the dis- 
comfort of sitting on a hard wooden seat without cushions 
is a thing I shall long remember. The magistrate and members 
of the court appeared to be very comfortable, but ‘ sitting 
on the bench’ for the members of the jury was not so com- 
fortable. For a week afterwards I remembered it as I sat 
down to luncheon or dinner.” Even during a crisis such a 
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heart-cry wrings the heart. The complaint may seem trivial, 
but, if you are sitting on wood all day, it is the little things 
that matter. Especially if you are lean. The authorities, 
I said to myself, as I read of this traditional form of torture, 
should look to it, and see that jurymen are seated as comfortably 
as cinema-goers. 

I turned from the woes of jurymen to another letter on the 
charmingly trivial question whether Clements Lane in the 
City of London should be spelt with or without an apostrophe. 
The writer quoted authorities for saying “ with,’ but 
admitted that the Post Office Directory “declines to agree.” 
I do not seriously mind, but I should mind very seriously 
indeed, if, when I wrote “ Mr. H. G. Wells’s new book” a 
printer made me say “ Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book.” An 
apostrophe can for a fleeting moment become the most 
important thing in the world to a man who is pedantic in such 
matters. As for the printer who makes me say “an hotel ” 
when I have written “a hotel,” he makes me feel that the 
universe is rocking. Being like that, how can I find fault with 
the triviality of the people who want to push aside the news 
bulletin in German in order to make way for dance music 
in these serious times ? ¥.-¥. 


NERVES 


I rurnx I'll get a paper, 

I think I’d better wait. 

I'll hear the news at six o’clock, 
That’s much more up to date. 


It’s just like last September, 
Absurd how time stands still ; 
They’re bound to make a statement. 
I don’t suppose they will. 


I think I'd better stroll around. 
Perhaps it’s best to stay. 
I think [ll have a whisky neat, 
I can’t this time of day. 


I think [ll have another smoke. 
I don’t know what to do. 

I promised to ring someone up, 
I can’t remember who. 


They say it’s been averted. 

They say we’re on the brink. 

I'll wait for the ““ New Statesman,” 
I wonder what they think. 


They’re shouting. It’s a Special. 
It’s not. It’s just street cries. 

I think the heat is frightful. 

God damn these bloody flies. 


I see the nation’s keeping cool, 
The public calm is fine. 
This crisis can’t shake England’s nerves. . . . 
It’s playing hell with mine. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Miscellany 
THE TROUBLESOME CORPSE 


By MICHAEL ZOSHCHENKO 


Aw old man in our town happened to fall into a lethargic 
sleep. 

A year or two ago he had had night-blindness. But 
he soon recovered from that, and even began to come out into 
the communal kitchen where he liked to argue with other 
tenants about cultural problems. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, he fell into a lethargic sleep. 


That happened a few weeks ago. One morning his relatives 
woke and saw that he was lying still, and showing no signs of 
life. His pulse had stopped beating, his chest wasn’t rising, 
and the looking-glass remained clear when they held it to his 
mouth. 

Naturally, they concluded that the old man had died quietly 
in his sleep, and of course they hastened to make various 
arrangements. 

They hurried on with their arrangements because they, the 
whole family, lived in one small room, in a communal flat, 
and they had nowhere to put the body. They were packed 
like sardines in their one room. Naturally, they had to hurry. 

I must tell you that this old man had been living with his 
relatives : a daughter, a son-in-law, a grandchild and a nurse. 
The parents had to have a nurse for their child because they 
both went to work. And the nurse was little more than a 
child herself—just a kid of sixteen. All of them were naturally 
upset by this unexpected surprise: a dead body in their room 
—an altogether superfluous object. 

There it was lying, looking as fresh as a withered flower, 
demanding that it should be attended to at once. At once, 
because its presence in a room occupied by a whole family 
was very embarrassing. The child was howling. The nurse 
was trembling with fear, and saying that she wouldn’t live in 
the room with a corpse. Naturally, the silly girl liked being 
alive, and imagined that life had no end. She was afraid of 
corpses, silly little fool. 

The husband, the head of the family, ran straight to the 
government undertakers. And soon he came running back. 

“* Everything’s in order,” he says. “ The only hitch is the 
horses. We can have the hearse straight away. But they 
don’t promise the horses before the end of the week.” 

The wife says: “ That’s what I had expected. You always 
quarrelled with my father when he was alive, and now of 
course you won’t do him a good turn. You can’t even get 
horses for him.” 

“You go to the devil,” said the husband. “I’m not a 
cavalry officer, I can’t produce horses out of my hat. Do you 
think I’m glad we have to wait so long? Or that I get much 
pleasure out of staring at your father ? ” 

All sorts of family scenes took place then. The child, 
unaccustomed to corpses, howled at the top of his voice. And 
the nurse refused to work for a family who kept a dead person 
in their room. 

Then the wife, sick of the row, went off to the undertakers 
herself ; but soon came back, pale as a sheet. 

“They won’t promise the horses until the middle of next 
week,” she says. “If this surviving fool, my husband, had 
put his name down for them, we would have had them in three 
days’ time. As for the hearse, it’s true, we can have it straight 
away.” 

And she promptly dressed the child, grabbed the whimpering 
nurse, and left for the country, where she meant to stay with 
friends. 

“TI must think of my child first of all,” she says. “I have 
no right to expose him to such tragic spectacles at such an early 
age. You can do what you like.” 

The husband says: “I’m not going to stay with him. 
You can say what you please. He isn’t my old man. 
I didn’t like him much alive, and now I find him quite dis- 
gusting to share a room with. I shall either put him outside 
in the passage, or shall go to my brother’s. The old man 
can wait here for his horses by himself.” 

So the wife with the child and nurse cleared off to the 
country, and the husband went to his brother’s place. 

But just then the whole of his brother’s family had got 
diphtheria, and they wouldn’t let the poor fellow in. He had 
to come back to his room again. 

So he clapped the old man on to a narrow kitchen table, 
moved the table into the passage by the bathroom door, then 
shut himself in his room, and for two days did not answer 
any knocks or shouts. 


T » Lo sae J - Lok .% nur ; Ww : . h ‘ 
Naturally, there was a frightful row, and absolute chaos 
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in the communal flat. The tenants raised a terrible hullabaloo 
and commotion. 

Women and children refused to go to the lavatory, saying 
they could not go past the body without taking fright. 

Then the men seized the table with the body and carried 
it out into the lobby, where it naturally aroused panic and 
embarrassment among the visitors to the flat. 

One tenant, a manager of a co-operative shop, declared 
that he often had women visitors for some reason, and that he 
could not take responsibility for their mental health if this 
state of things went on. 

A meeting of the House Committee was urgently called, but 
even they could not find any rational solution to the problem. 
It was suggested that the body should be moved out into the 
courtyard. But the President of the Committee declared that 
this might cause a morbid agitation among the surviving 
tenants, and possibly a falling-off in the payment of rent, 
which had already been overdue in many cases. 

The tenants shouted and threatened the owner of the body, 
who was sitting tight behind his locked door, and was occupied 
in burning the old man’s rubbishy possessions. 

Then they decided to open the door by force and insert the 
whole affair back into the room. 

They began to shout again, and the table got pushed about. 
Suddenly, the deceased let out a faint sigh, and stirred a little. 

Some confusion and a minor panic ensued. But soon the 
tenants adapted themselves to the situation. 

They rushed at the door of the room, knocking and calling 
out that the old man was alive, and wanted to come in. 

But the fellow who had shut himself inside did not answer 
for some time. After an hour’s complete silence he said at 
last : 

“I should drop these stupid tricks if I were you. 
won't catch me out that way.” 

After long negotiations he agreed to open if the old man gave 
tongue to indicate that it wasn’t a fraud. 

The old man, who entirely lacked imagination, said in 
quavering tones: “Ho! ho!” And his son-in-law refused 
to accept this as a sufficient proof because he could not recognise 
the voice. 

At last he agreed to have a look at the body through the key- 
hole if the table were placed opposite the door. But even then 
he would not admit that the old man was alive, and said that 
the tenants were moving the body’s arms and legs on the sly. 

Finally, the old man, at the end of his patience, began to 
shout and swear violently as he used to when alive, which 
induced his son-in-law to open the door, and let him into the 
room. 

After some wrangling and arguing about various things, 
the old man, now very much alive, noticed suddenly that his 
possessions had gone, and that some of them were stil! smoulder- 
ingin the stove. Neither was the camp-bed, on which he died, 
in the room any more. 

So, with the impudence characteristic of his age, the old man 
lay down on the young couple’s double bed and demanded 
to be served with food and drink. As he ate and drank, he 
continued to grumble, saying that he would sue his son-in- 
law for destroying his stuff, and that being a relative of his 
wasn’t an extenuating circumstance. 

Soon the daughter of the old man came back from the 
country. She screamed with fright and joy... The child, not 
yet conversant with the facts of biology, accepted his grandpa’s 
resurrection with equanimity. But the nurse, the sixteen- 
year-old little fool, again protested, saying she would not work 
for a family where persons were now dead and now alive again. 

On the ninth day after all this a white hearse arrived suddenly. 
It had torches on it, and was drawn by a black horse with 
blinkers. 

The husband was at that moment sitting by the window and 
saw it first. 

‘ Here you are, Father,” says he. “ The hearse has come for 
you.” 

The oid man began to spit with anger, and said he wasn’t 


You 


going to go anywhere. He even opened the window and spat 
into the street, shouting to the driver to go away at once and 
stop offending people’s sight by his horrible appearance. 

The driver, wearing a white coat and a yellow top hat, 
got tired of waiting for the body, came upstairs and started 
swearing. He demanded that he should have what he had come 
for, instead of being kept waiting in the cold. 

But the tenants turned out in a body to protect the old 
man, and kicked the driver down the stairs, yellow top hat and 
all. 

For a long time the driver would not leave the street, 
clamouring that at least he should be given a tip, and that 
somebody should sign his receipt for him. But after an 
exchange of more curses and threats with the old man, who 
was shaking his fist at him through the window, he went 
away in the end. 

For a time, peace and quiet reigned in the communal flat. 
Then the old man caught a cold through sitting by the open 
window, and a fortnight later really died. ; 

No one would believe it at first, thinking that the old man 
was playing the fool as before. However, a doctor was called 
and assured everyone that this time there was no fraud. 

This produced complete confusion and panic among the 
tenants of the place. Many locked their rooms and moved 
out to wherever they could go. 

The daughter of the old man, too scared even to inquire 
about the hearse, left for the country at once, together with 
the child and the nurse. Her husband, this ineffective head 
of the family, thought of applying for a place in a Rest Home. 

This time, though, the hearse arrived, unexpectedly, on the 
second day. And everything went off very nicely. 

(Translated by ELISAVETA FEN.) 


EXILES IN POLAND 


Ir is 4.30 a.m., and although I got to bed only at 2, I cannot 
sleep. It has been the same the last four mornings. For I have 
spent four days visiting the “ collectives ” in Cracow where the 
refugees from Czechoslovakia—Czechs, Slovaks, and Germans 
and Austrians who were already refugees in Czechoslovakia— 
are “ living.” 

There were some 600 in Cracow when I was there. (There 
were 800 more in Katowice.) The worst place I found was 
a ““ room ” above a herring market, where the political refugees 
are living under conditions no farmer would allow for his 
cattle. The stench of herring en masse is bad enough when one 
gets only a whiff of it in passing; these people—doctors, 
professors, artists, journalists, cartoonists, lawyers, etc.—have 
had it day and night for about four months. 

In this room I found 69 men, women and children. There 
are cots for about 35 ; the rest sleep on straw mattresses on the 
floor. I saw a man and his wife and their two children trying 
to sleep on two straw mattresses pushed together on the floor. 
One or two have stuffed “ pillows ” with dried corn leaves. 
Not one has bed linen; not all have even covering. There 
is one toilet for the entire group. Facilities for keeping clean 
consist of three old-fashioned granite basins. 

There is not a chair in the place. One wooden bench seats 
about five people if they sit close, another about four. Sitting 
on one’s mattresses or standing up for a whole day gets pretty 
tiresome ; that’s what these people have to do, say when it 
rains and they cannot go out (an umbrella is a luxury under 
more than one kind of circumstance). 

Illness is also a luxury here, for there are not the simplest 
medicaments. The tabs of cotton, small quantities of iodine, 
zinc oxide, etc., that I was able to give them at the end of a long 
journey, were received with a degree of gratitude that made 
me squirm. But for instance: A man who had been in a 
concentration camp suffered a severe nervous breakdown on 
reaching Cracow (like most of the others, on foot) and was 
delirious for two nights and two days. The doctors, as much 
concerned about the loss of sleep the other residents were 
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suffering as about the man himself, were unable to quiet him 
because there wasn’t available even a single dose of sedative 
medicine. Nor is that all; the director of the relief com- 
mittee was ill himself when I was there, and in order to have 
the doctor’s prescription filled, the director’s secretary had to 
leave her gold necklace as a deposit: 

The business manager of the political exiles, which includes 
many more than those living in the herring place, was once a 
millionaire in Prague. As I sat with the committee which 
examines the men and women who have just come over the 
border, he came tearing into the room in great agitation. 
That morning he had been able to serve coffee to only a fraction 
of his charges ; for lunch there was nothing at all—not so much 
as a crust of bread. He had been running around Cracow 
from 7.30 a.m., begging of merchants, and by eleven o’clock 
he had succeeded in getting exactly fifty zlotys—a trifle over 
two pounds—for which, even with the miracles of cooking 
that refugee committees can perform, he could scarcely feed 
several hundred people! He had also been begging for leather, 
because eighty people had practically no shoe soles left; he 
had secured enough to mend three pairs! And so on and on, 
nothing but indescribable misery for these men and women 
who had lived comfortable and useful lives. 

Another group live in a sort of workers’ meeting place. 
Their mattresses are spread all over the entertamment hall 
and on the stage thereof. They have a kitchen, presided over 
by a former hotel chef, and they, men and women alike, do 
their laundry out ina court yard. There is very little to wash, 
but what there is has to be washed often, because practically 
all of the refugees came over the border with no clothes but 
what they were then wearing. I talked to one school teacher 
from the Carpatho-Russian part of Czechoslovakia who had 
been roused at night and was dumped across the border in her 
nightgown and a smock. She had shortened the nightgown 
into a slip, and she still lives, day and night, in these two gar- 
ments. I also saw the scars, all over her body, from the 
beatings she had received. 

Here, in this second place, there are more lice than in the 
other ; there is no money at all to buy disinfectants or exter- 
minating agents. That no epidemic of disease has broken 
out is a tribute to the desperate efforts the people make to 
overcome these appalling conditions. This particular group, 
like the Wortschaftsfliichtlinge who are temporarily (and much 
more comfortably) housed in a quite new home for aged and 
jobless Polish citizens, have been notified that when the chill 
autumn winds begin to blow these shelters will have to be 
relinquished in favour of destitute Poles. Perhaps if they 
all have to squeeze into the herring place and stand close, they 
can generate a little heat, for the herring place will not even 
have a stove for heating ! 

That these excellent men and women, dumped into exile 
by other countries, should have to live thus is an international 
disgrace. The Polish Government has, of course, allowed 
them to stay (not all—some have been sent back over the 
border), but it has done nothing else, and it expects to have 
other countries receive them after a brief sojourn in Poland. 
The attitude of “ other countries ” toward the refugee question 
is of course an old and wretched story. 

The British Committee, the only one doing anything at all 
(except that the American Joint Distribution Committee has 
contributed some funds), is not a relief committee, and is able 
to look after only those persons who are acceptable for emigra- 
tion to England—a very small percentage. Unfortunately 
the Polish Government has not realised that most of these 
professionai people could become useful servants of the state. 
It may do so yet. Also, other countries may become more 
generous about accepting refugees. But in the meantime 
hundreds of first-rate human beings are forced to live under 
scandalous conditions. Soon the other hundreds from 
Katowice may also be in Cracow. And let me not forget 
to add that the day I was in Katowice thirty of the refugees 
living in the collective there were ill from the tainted meat 
they had eaten the day before. 


Anybody sensitive to human misery and to human worth 
who has not yet contributed to the relief of the victims of 
international cowardice or callousness or whatever one cares 
to call it, could really serve human decency by sending just a 
little money for these forgotten refugees from Czechoslovakia 
now living in Poland. The miracle is that, almost starving 
and almost naked, and soon to be cold as well, they have not 
resorted to petty thievery. Actually their spirit in these trying 
circumstances is something marvellous to behold. What 
they are doing to keep up their own morale, through organised 
study courses, wall newspapers, excursions to museums and 
art galleries and churches, is, however, another story. Right 
now they need food and clothes and medicine—or there may 
be no morale to keep up. Help is needed at once. 

CLARA LEISER 


PRELUDE TO A JOURNEY 


Iv’s not enough, the journey to the coast, 

For always there’s another coast beyond : 
Nights are not long enough to hold the ghost, 
The days too short to bind the vagabond. 

The sea is arrows to the Bombay shore : 

Open the vast and panoramic East : 

Or westwards is it where the winds restore 

The wish for freedom that lies buried in the beast. 
O, let the mountains fall and the seas be shallow 
And the great trees force gaps into the sky : 
Here what is known is the dictionary of sorrow : 
Let these words break towards eternity. 


Our dreams are sailors where no seas are : 

China’s not more extreme, where war descends, 
Than promised lands that lean towards their sight, 
Far beyond bays where disenchanting dawn 
Breaks with ironic light what strength sleep lends. 


No. Do not move. Sleep on my stranger here 
And let the sweet waltz play that rocks 

The gentle bed : and this the Spanish serenade 
Wake once again the midnight ball, the frocks 
That glistened in the mirrors of a past decade. 
For this is dead: although the cherished past 
Its crisp, romantic images portrays, 

We are, like Tantalus, by weeping Time betrayed. 


O play the glittering fountains of the heart. 
Here music ends. Let us still go on, 
Beyond the demarcation of each coast 
Which like a barrier defends the day. 
There’s further yet. Desert the wavering ships : 
Ignore the precise courage of the planes : 
Go where the music pointed when it played, 
Or where the song suggests, that from despair 
Beats out its praises everywhere. 
H. B. MALLALIEU 


AT THE “PROMS” 


Tue first batch of new compositions to have been presented 
at the Promenade concerts included two new songs by Benjamin 
Britten entitled Jiluminations, being settings for voice and 
string orchestra of two poems by Artur Rimbaud. The first, 
“* Devant une neige,” struck my fancy immediately, it was so 
delicately and justly scored, so successful a musical evocation 
of the spirit of the words. It also had an individual style 
and was not one of those imitations of the French impressionistic 
manner of the ’twenties to which so many of Mr. Britten’s 
British predecessors had succumbed. The second poem 
“ Marine” was almost equally successful. I was much 
heartened by this latest product of Mr. Britten’s talent, for i 
showed that he is making a genuine personal development an 

is not merely content to go along using the slightly tric! 
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assurance and cleverness which his earlier compositions have 
shown that he possesses in plenty. 

It was immediately followed by another new work, this by 
Mr. Arthur Bliss, his first Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra 
played by Solomon with an aplomb rivalling that with which 
it was composed. Mr. Bliss has had a striking success in his 
ballet Checkmate and there has always been a forcefulness in 
his music which was in itself refreshing. It was the evidently 
promising thing about his earliest works but then we did not 
know whether this forcefulness was the punch of real power or 
something else. Do we know now, even, that Mr. Bliss is— 
well, I was going on to say a mature composer and not merely 
a composer of mature age? I confess to a doubt. Is this 
forcefulness not too much a part of the general blatancy of 
the age ? There is aggression in it but no richness—unless I 
am mistaken. And it is of this age because both the most 
recent major compositions of our two chief musical composers 
are also full of it. I refer to the Vaughan Williams and the 
Walton symphonies. One must acknowledge the talent of 
both these composers who represent respectively the best of 
their two generations ; but is it just because it strikes no con- 
firming note in my judgment that I cannot join in the general 
applause which has greeted these two large scale and almost 
overpowering compositions? Personally, I think Vaughan 
Williams’s Symphony, which was played on Thursday, 
August 24th, a triumph of nullity, by which I mean that it 
only shows what talent and virtuosity can contrive to bring 
about and how empty of real content this impressive display 
of force can be. If Walton’s Symphony has to my ears a more 
genuine character than Vaughan Williams’s, it is only because 
it is more personal and expresses at least an individually felt 
vain effort. There is a certain actual violence felt, not merely 
willed, in the Walton symphony, as well as a determined and 
sustained intellectual effort to carry it off, whereas there is 
only the latter to my mind in the other work. 

Now Mr. Bliss is much more light-hearted than either of 
these composers. He does not force himself; he is naturally 
blatant, using the word without a derogatory tone. Even the 
technique of his writing has more of the character of improvisa- 
tion than composition. There is also, in the first movement, 
particularly of his new Pianoforte Concerto an ease suggestive 
of an unexpectedly happy control and development of his 
material. Mr. Bliss has learnt something, I should say, from 
Sibelius and in this first movement, which was undeniably 
effective, he gave promise of having written a concerto which 
both pianists and audiences would welcome. But, alas! the 
first movement was much the best part of the work. In the 
last movement he failed to do again what he had done in 
the first, in spite of much recourse to rhythmic patterned 
reiterations in the style, but not with the cunning of the Finnish 
master, while the Adagietto was slight and trifled away one’s 
interest in the work. I should like to pay a tribute to Mr. 
Bliss’s sparing use of the “‘ brass ” in this concerto. 

On the following Friday a new Concertino Pastorale for 
strings by Mr. John Ireland was heard for the first time. 
I can only put myself in the small category of those for whom 
solid dullness is a matter for respect and say that Mr. Ireland 
has my respect, but he does not give me any pleasure. Perhaps, 
however, my feelings were inhibited by the spectacle of a tall 
formidable clergyman who stood upright close to me during 
the whole time Mr. Ireland’s work was being played and 
looked fiercely around as if to say: ‘“‘ Who dares to think 
that this is not very good?” I certainly did not dare to 
think so, and I did think that Mr. Ireland’s music has the 
merit of not being either contemptible or ill-made. And even 
if one regrets that it has not a little more sparkle and grace one 
can recognise its decency, honesty and lack of pretentiousness. 

I should like to say a word or two on other matters. I 
want to congratulate Mr. Maurice Cole on a very fine perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s C major pianoforte Concerto in which 
he played Beethoven’s own cadenzas. The great cadenza 
Beethoven wrote for the first movement of this concerto is a 
masterpiece of baroque fantasy. Mr. Cole played it as if he 


understood it. That alone is a real achievement, but it was 
on a plane with his playing all through. Then I should like 
to draw attention to the strange fact exemplified in the 
Tchaikovsky concert of August 19th that a composer can be 
in one work (the poor insubstantial Violin Concerto) little 
better than a hack academic musician and in another (the 
6th symphony) an’ artist of real creative genius. Whether we 
like the nature of this genius or not is another matter. 
W. J. TURNER 


THE MOVIES 


Professor Mamlock. Academy 
Bachelor Mother. Tivoli 

Professor’ Mamilock is a queer film. “ 1933” says a title at 
the beginning and one is immediately whirled into one of those 
mysterious meetings which held up the action of the Soviet 
Films of the twenties—the time lag is complete, one sees 
again as if by some sudden mental trick of total recall those 
shiny imitation leather coats, those seedy woollies, the wild 
gestures and grimaces of the silent films. The camera tech- 
nique is astonishing, of the epoch of Die Niebelungen, The 
Cabinet of Dr. Cagliari, scurried awkward sequences connect 
one “ composed ” picture with another and the compositions 
are as false and obvious as living statuary at the circus. The 
women make one gasp with their mascaraed eyes like holes 
in the make-up plastered faces, they are the same incredible 
dolls who watched the bombardment of Paris from the hills 
of St. Cloud in Babylon ; their clothes beggar description, 
ratty little knitted ties, jumpers with double rows of bows up 
the front, amazing hats. Even the automobiles are wrong ; 
the lorries have something of the Slav about them, old, old, 
Buicks and Lincolns masquerade unconvincingly as the shiny 
black Mercedes machines which float the party Bonzes about 
their affairs. All this one might forget if the passion with 
which the story is told were sincere; it would be no more 
annoying than a regional accent. But one knows that the 
carnival which followed the burning of the Reichstag was 
hailed with delight by Imprecorr, and that this indignation at 
the break up of a bourgeois Doctor’s home and professional 
life is something that has been turned on like a tap. And 
similar reflections occur with the development of the story ; 
the factory meeting at which Professor Mamlock’s son appeals 
for a United Front antedates the Reichstag fire and thus falls 
in the period when Nazis and Communists co-operated in 
agitation against Social-Democratic municipal and provincial 
governments ; the house-to-house raids must have provoked 
a certain distress in the minds of those Russians who lived 
through the raids on which they were modelled, and the scene 
in which a group of women in a milk queue tease a political 
policeman for his good clothes and his well-fed look must 
have pleased the people who have plenty of opportunity to 
admire the footwear of the Ogpu. Perhaps because the attack 
on persecution and brutality comes from such a tainted source it 
loses most of its force. One hates the underground organiser 
with his hearty Groupers manner and his pearly Odol smile 
as much as anybody, even the villainous Nazi Commissar. 
The Nazi is guilty of the death of the Professor, the smiler 
is responsible for the waste of his son who is left at the end 
of the film on the roof of a building surrounded by armed 
men. The film is moving and one feels sick at the end with 
the brilliant surgeon dead on a balcony, the skilled bacteriologist 
waiting for it on the roof: two useful men have been spoilt 
in a fight between degrading factions. Perhaps it is a mistake 
to consider a film—an entertainment—from this angle, but 
this one is about ideas and they ring false like a lead half-crown. 

Bachelor Mother is a delightful farce, a pleasant escape from 
the closing cycle of crazy comedies with no showting quarrels, 
no bad manners, no cruelty. Ginger Rogers picks up a baby 
on the steps of a Foundling Hospital and is landed with it; 
she carries it in and it has time to like her smell and her looks ; 
when they take it out of her arms it cries. “‘ It isn’t mine, I 
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never saw it before,” she says ; and they smile kindly, “ We’re 
your friends here.” Kindly and firmly they force it back on 
her, her philanthropic employers take a part in saddling her 
with it: at the end of the day when she marries the boss’s 
son he still thinks it’s hers and broadmindedly and sweetly 
brushes aside her protestations. It’s a very funny film, the 
dialogue is good, the minor roles are well played and Mr. 
David Niven acts well with Miss Rogers who is more attractive 
than ever. The film may be a drug, but it’s a soothing drug 
and a lot preferable to hashish administered to make you feel 
happy about killing people who have got into the hands of the 
wrong party organisers. ANTHONY WEST 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Spotted Dick,” at the Aldwych 


Once again Mr. Robertson Hare and Mr. Alfred Drayton combine 
to give us a Spot of Bother. The fact that the plot is as rambling as 
it is silly, matters not a jot. Mr. Hare is his same laughworthy 
self—just to hear him say “‘ Oh ! Dear!” is alone worth a visit to 
the theatre. Deprived of his trousers and his money, he loses 
none of a birdlike dignity. As the grossly imposed on Uncle 
Charlie, he is regarded by his sister and her husband (Joyce 
Barbour and Alfred Drayton) as a never failing goldmine, and is 
expected to make good their gambling debts and finance hair- 
brained racing schemes. Amongst other things, he becomes 
involved in the defrauding of an insurance company through a 
faked jewel robbery. The dialogue is of the crosstalk variety, 
mainly depending for its humour on doubles entendres. Guy 
Middleton makes a convincing cad; while Alfred Drayton is 
of course, as soapily plausible as ever. It would be unfair to expect 
any farce to provide more than an amusing evening. And Spotted 
Dick certainly does that. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Sunpay, September 3rd— 
Three Choirs Festival, Hereford Cathedral. 
** Death at Jacob’s Corner,”’ Duchess. 
Monpay, September 4th— 

Russian Ballet Season opens, Covent Garden Opera House. 
September 16th. 

First performance in England of Three Pictures for Flute, Strings 
and Percussion by Eugéne Goossens, Promenade Concert, 
Queens Hall, 8. 

Tuerspay, September sth— 
“ Music at Night,” Westminster. 


Till September 8th. 


Till 


Correspondence 
GERMAN-SOVIET PACT 


Str,—May I recommend to those whose sentiments have not 
altogether blinded their political judgment a reading or re-reading 
of Wheeler-Bennett’s Brest-Litovsk : The Forgotten Peace? It 
will, I think, enable them to understand Soviet diplomacy in a 
mid-war situation and to realise the vital necessity for getting a 
government that can utilise the potentialities (split in the Axis, etc.) 
of the new position, as well as concluding an Anglo-Soviet Pact. 

Llanor, North Wales. STEPHEN SWINGLER 


Six,—Now that the first panic interpretations have blown over 
may I point out certain facts concerning the Soviet-German Pact ? 
Though I write this before having Molotov’s speech before me, 
I feel the following points will hold good anyway. 

(1) Has Russia betrayed the “Peace Front’’ ?—No, because 
there was and could be no Peace Front before the Danzig crisis 
came to a head. Mr. Strang had stopped negotiations without 
agreeing to guarantee countries against indirect aggression, and 
the military talks had reached deadlock because Poland refused 
to allow the U.S.S.R. effectively to help it. 

(2) What is the next best alternative to going without a “ Peace 
Front”? Clearly, I think, to wreck the “ War Front.” 

For years Russia had offered non-aggression pacts to all 
countries. For years Hitler had rejected this offer. Now Hitler 
accepts, abandons the anti-Comintern Pact, wrecks the Axis and 
exposes himself to all his ideological friends as being a mere 


imperialist adventurer, not the champion of ideological war at all. 
The real effect of the Pact is seen in the fact that British citizens 
in China can now walk peacefully without fear of being stripped 
by the Japanese: Moscow has done with a stroke of the pen 
what Chamberlain had failed to do at all. 

(3) Is the possibility of a real Peace Front now out of the 
question ? In my view, definitely no. The Soviets have under- 
taken not to enter any agreement directed against Germany, but 
they have always pointed out that a pact of mutual assistance 
was open to all to join and was directed against no State in 
particular. 

I am convinced that if Lord Halifax flew to-morrow to Moscow 
and asked for a formula he would get one. Then the Peace 
Front would be made real, on top of the Soviet-German Pact. 

Unfortunately, our Government, as in 1918, is saying it is 
better to be defeated by Germany than to be victorious with 
Russia as our ally. It is urgently necessary that every British 
democrat should to-day, in every possible way, demand that the 
Government reopen negotiations with Moscow. Pat SLOAN 


Str,—I was amused at your reception of the Russo-German 
pact. Not one single word anywhere of disgust or decent indigna- 
tion ; not one word of passing reproof to, or dissent from, what 
is I suppose one of the most flagrant instances of double-dealing 
in modern times. I thought for a moment—but no longer—that 
it was coming when I read the sentence beginning “ We search 
our minds ... but find no parallel” ... for it seemed to 
promise encouragement, but no! that particular reproof was 
levelled at this country. How you managed to ride off the subject 
with a conscience I, for the life of me, cannot understand. 
Evidently it is, with you, “ My Russia, right or wrong,’’ but do 
not, I beg of you, delude yourself further with the idea that you 
are an unprejudiced commentator. FREDERICK SHARP 

3 Paper Buildings, 

Temple, E.C. 


Sir,—As one who has stuck to THE New STATESMAN AND 
NATION since those hectic days which marked the closing stages 
of the last war, I would like to express my personal appreciation 
of the sanity which you have been so consistently preaching these 
recent troubled years. 

And at this present time, with the sense of frustration uppermost, 
I beg of you by every means in your power to continue to recom- 
mend the only sane course for this country in particular and 
Europe in general to adopt. The road ahead of us may be difficult, 
but the ultimate outcome is surely secure. F. S. Lewis 

Ridgeway, 

80 Monkhams Avenue, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 


LABOUR AND WAR 


S1r,—Mr. Laski says that there are only two alternatives if we 
fail to discuss in a world conference the problems of Europe: 
war now or war after another useless instalment of “ appeasement.” 
But what if we fail to bring about a conference ? Does Labour 
base its whole hope for peace on the convoking of this conference ? 
And if there is no conference, does Labour say, in effect, “ The 
one piece of evidence that the Government might have given of 
constructive peaceful vision it has not given. Since there is to 
be no conference the only alternative is to fight. We will enter 
a War Cabinet’ ? The 400 to 4 vote in the Commons on Thursday 
in effect made that statement. A conference is a slender, almost 
wishful, hope now, and a wish for it is hardly to dissociate one from 
the Government’s policy of blind resistance. Is there no alternative 
policy which, through a thoroughgoing analysis of political, 
ideological and economic Europe, can expose why we have drifted 
from profound war weariness to new war preparedness, can expose 
the error that has led Labour’s policy to become al! but 
indistinguishable from the Government’s, and can offer a new 
basis of belief and endeavour, if not of hope? I believe there is 
an alternative. 

The term “appeasement” has been used to swallow up a 
Socialist attitude which is fundamentally opposed to both Govern- 
ment policies and provides a clear policy in opposition. 

First, this attitude sees war as the supreme catastrophe. 


Most are agreed that it would end at least European civilisation, 
i.e., for example, the fate of the Polish people under Hitler could 
not be worse than their fate drawn up against his military machine, 
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It follows, therefore, that even the domination of Europe by one 
power is preferable to general conflict. Many say otherwise : 
M. Etienne Mantoux wrote to the Manchester Guardian, “A 
totalitarian domination of Europe . . . would mean the inevitable 
destruction of that moral capital of our civilisation,” and, ““ A new 
war would perhaps destroy civilisation, but Nazi domination of 
Europe must destroy it.’ I submit that a totalitarian domination 
of Europe would either succeed in the economic unification of 
Europe and its totalitarian nature would dissolve as the raison d’etre 
of its dynamic—the enlargement of its economic unit—was 
achieved ; or, failing to administer economic unification, would 
again disintegrate into national states, as in 181§ and I9g19. 
Further I submit that the capital of our civilisation is based on 
our material and art cultures which are rooted in their real 
performers. A social conception such as democracy is not a 
philosopher’s abstraction which might get lost; it is conceived 
in the minds of the suppressed and will be born again wherever 
there is suppression. We should rather fear the mis-direction or 
total’ destruction of our material basis of life through war than 
the subservience of our theorists to tyranny. Previous civilisations 
have been destroyed by war, while tyrannies give place before 
mightier social movements. 

Secondly, this attitude would not attempt to appease Hit er ; 
it is not interested in the whereabouts of national front er:, 
National frontiers are of secondary importance in considering 
the central problem of organising a stable economy for Europe. 
-Neither would it form national alliances against Hitler’s military 
aggression. National alliances make war inevitable; a peace 
front has not existed—it never exceeded an amateur’s attempt 
to balance power; Poland, as Otto Strasser reminds us, is itself 
an aggressor (Teschen, 1938). 

Thirdly, rather than see war brought upon a people, this attitude 
would prefer to see it faced with a period of internal struggle. 
Let the Nazis end the separate national existence of Poland, and, 
if their oppression so much as equals that of the present Polish 
oligarchy, they will have included within their boundaries another 
vast potential of revolt. The Polish revolts against Russian 
oppression in the last century were contributory forces in the 
breakdown of Tsarism. And that potential revolt could not 
be seduced by Hitler’s unifying genius : what Mr. Crossman has 
noted as Hitler’s independent, extra-capitalist dynamic, his 
religio-racial myth, works indifferently on the Austrians, not at 
all on the Czechs, and would work against him among the Poles. 
Having bowed under Hitler’s hand, the Polish people would still 
be alive to struggle internally against the bloated and therefore 
politically weakened Nazi state. 

Fourthly, this attitude believes that the whole emphasis of 
policy should be on home and imperial reconstruction. We must 
solve the economic contradictions first in our own home. We 
must concentrate our endeavours upon constructing a stable 
socialist economy in Britain and between the colonies and the 
several ‘‘ progressive’’ nations—an exemplary model of the 
completed European structure. By so doing we withdraw from 
the European contradiction one strong group of contending 
economic interests, and we prepare an equalitarian society in which 
widespread realisation of equity, progress and peace would 
constitute an indomitable passive resistance to interference. We 
must similarly guarantee the moral defence of the colonies by 
giving to each a sound plan and foundations, and the interest and 
responsibility born of independence will do the rest. 

The Labour movement has got its fingers in the war machine 
and its voices strung up in Conservatives’ politics of nations. 
Is it to be written that in the 1939 crisis of Conservative politics, 
Socialists universally were swept up in the effects of capitalism’s 
crisis, and forgot that they alone could suggest a lasting remedy 
to the cause ? Bast HEMBRY 

70 Mount Nod Road, 

Streatham, S.W.16 


IDEALS IN WAR 

S1r,—The efforts of THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION during 
the past weeks and months to find out what we shall be fighting 
for if war comes are admirable, but Critic’s contribution at the 
beginning of last week’s London Diary is a little difficult to under- 
stand. He says that our knowledge of war has dried up on our 
lips * the idealistic phrases always used to justify it’’ which were 
so common in 1914. ‘“ To-day,” he says, “ if there is war no one 
will think we are fighting for gallant little Poland or for any abstract 
And then he goes on to tell us that what we shall be 
fighting for is “ national self-preservation and a determination 


causes.”’ 


that the Nazis shall not crush the life and thought and civilisation 
out of Europe.” I find it extremely difficult to see in what way 
freedom of thought and civilisation are less abstract causes than 
the crushing of Prussian militarism or making the world safe for 
democracy; I would even suggest to Critic that national-self- 
preservation is itself an abstract cause—at any rate no less abstract 
than “ self-determination ’’ which I have always understood to 
have been one of the idealistic phrases and abstract causes for 
which we fought from 1914 to 1918. The fact is that since the 
battle of Valmy—and probably long before it—all wars have 
unfortunately been fought for abstract causes and with idealistic 
phrases on the lips of those who made them and those who fought 
and died in them. The next war will be no exception. The fact 
that the ideals and causes are doomed to perish as soon as the 
first gun goes off is another question. LEONARD WOOLF 
Mark’s House, Rodmell, Nr. Lewes, Sussex. 


PACIFISM AND POLITICS 


Sir,—During these anxious hours it is desirable that the position 
of the pacifist should be clearly understood. I venture, therefore, 
to suggest the sort of line along which at least one pacifist is 
working in the hope that it may be of value to those harassed by 
the apparent necessity of choosing between the two illusory 
alternatives of fighting or giving way to the dictators. 

I believe that pacifism in the ready-made sense of the word is 
not “ practical politics,” that is to say that it does not offer a 
cut-and-dried programme. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that it is merely an escape into deceptive idealism. I believe it is 
an active and positive way of life, which includes within its scope 
politics as well as ethics and aesthetics. It is a total creed, which 
has, of course, political implications that may not be shirked but 
that may equally well not be allowed to play a predominant role. 
The individual cannot exist independently of the socicty in which 
he lives, and this means that he cannot be entirely logical in his 
attitude towards that society if he disapproves of some of its 
fundamental laws. All he can do is to clarify his aims and decide 
on what occasions the clash between them and conventionally 
accepted laws will be fruitful of better things and when not. To 
decide this correctly is very hard, and only possible to the fully 
integrated personality. Attitudes taken up in individual life, if 
they are taken by proper individuals, must spread to groups 
around. That is a fact which has been and can be proved. In 
fact we must not shirk the individual pacifist position because it 
is only a bridge to the national pacifist position : it is a first step, 
and though intellectually we may despise this first step as being 
insufficiently bold, we are not emotionally ready for anything but 
this first step if even for that. Let us learn to walk before we 
attempt to run. 

Pacifism is, as I have said, in one sense not “‘ practical politics,”’ 
but in the true sense it is the only practical politics in that its 
philosophy alone provides the atmosphere in which enthusiasm 
can work without suffering from the evil which must attend 
attachment to any “ partial purpose.’ I believe the task lies 
mostly in the fields of art and education, using these two as the 
main roads into the lives of “‘ our dear enemy,” Fascism. Our 
attitude to A.R.P., National Service, international crises and all 
the inconveniences we label Fascism will be dictated by our basic 
convictions, which to signify anything of value must be supra- 
political. We have to realise that as soon as we don our shining 
armour and spur against the dragon of Fascism, we become victims 
of St. George’s disease, namely intolerant virtue proceeding from 
unsatisfied desires. The following words from an article by Max 
Plowman sum up the issue: 

Pacifism is the assertion of the moral principle that killing is no 
cure for wickedness. The exi®tence of this moral principle is 
unaffected by the causes of war and is a reasonable imperative to 
those who know that, however plausible the occasions of war and 
however outrageous the actions of those who precipitate it, existent 
evil can only be increased by the barbarity and personal injustice of 
war. 


23 Kenneth Court, S.E.11. JAMES L. HENDERSON 


THE PURGE AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


S1R,—Mr. Bates in your issue of the 19th and Dr. Norman Leys 
in that of the 26th of August have both missed the point made 
in your article published on the 5th, which was that in the 
dependencies mentioned there was no unofficial representation 
on the Executive Council. The reconstitution of the Executive 
Council in Tanganyika Territory was there cited. To that may 
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be added the case of Kenya where in 1938 this Executive Council 
was reconstituted and the official and unofficial elements balanced 
at four a side, to provide, as was reported in the press, for more 
convenient working and closer association of the unofficial community 
with the work of the Government. East AFRICAN 


THE RAILWAYMEN’S CASE 


S1r,—In the illuminating article under the above heading which 
appeared in your issue of 26th August, it is mentioned in one 
paragraph that the railways employ 600,000 men, and in another 
that there are 850,000 railway stockholders. May I point out, 
however, that while a man can fill only one post as porter, signalman 
or the like, an individual can be a stockholder in each of the rail- 
way companies and be thus counted several times over, i.e., in 
respect of each particular stock held. Some years ago I was 
informed by one of the leading addressing firms which collates 
shareholders lists for the purpose of sending out prospectuses, 
that after eliminating all duplications, the number of shareholders 
in the British raillway companies was less than 200,000. 

The County Hall, S.E.1. A. Emit DAVIES 


LADY NOVELISTS 


Sir,—As this correspondence has now been enriched with some 
personalities and an allegation against my integrity as a critic, it 
seems as well for me to clear up a misunderstanding. In the 
review which provoked this silly season controversy I had to 
consider a number of books which dealt with the emotions of 
some young women to whom very little happened. The books 
had in common certain features : they were concerned with nice 
girls of a chintzy, antique-buying, spaniel-keeping sort, and with 
their milieu—a comfortable middle-class world. There un- 
doubtedly is a comfortable middle-class in this country, and 
nice well-bathed girls belong to it; but business isn’t what it 
was, morals aren’t what they were, the working classes don’t 
always go discreetly to the tradesmen’s entrance, the upper classes 
play at dangerous games like the war of nerves, and the nicest of 
nice girls—even if she does nothing but stay at home to look 
after father—must bump into all manner of social, moral, and 
economic problems as she grows into a woman. In the books 
with which I was dealing they never did: the books might have 
been written by the sort of Victorian Lady who never had any- 
thing but pin-money and knew nothing of politics or of her. 
husband’s business and money affairs. As they reflected the 
Victorian middle-class ideal of the /ady in this respect, the term 
lady-novelist seemed an accurate term to apply to the writers who 
had produced them; it was used in opposition to the word 
novelist, and it did not occur to me that anyone could imagine this 
word to apply only to men who write novels. If I had thought so 
I should have been careful to tack the label novelist on to Lady 
Murasaki when I went on to say, with reference to her work, 
that it was possible to write in an entirely feminine way without 
being empty-headed and trivial—that is without conforming to 
the middle-class ideal of the lady. I made the point in order 
to avoid anything like this singularly futile discussion, but 
apparently in vain; may I make it quite clear that for me a 
woman who writes is a writer, and if her principal work is writing 
novels then she is a novelist, unless she is genteel, refined and 
inescapably lJadylike. 

While I dislike Mr. Joad’s bed-and-kitchen sentiment very 
much indeed, I find it possesses a period charm like the interior 
of the Athenzum or the Reform Club. But there is nothing very 
pleasant about Mrs. Mitchison’s contribution: “...I am a 
sufficiently old hand to know that, sooner or later—probably as 
soon as I have a new book out—this letter will be remembered 
against me by those men . . . who want to remove women from 
economic competition with themselves.” May I assure Mrs. 
Mitchison—I think I may speak for all critics here—that her 
letter and the Nesta-Websterish charges it contains will be 
forgotten long before she has a new book published. 

ANTHONY WEST 


ARTIFICIAL COMEDY 


S1R,—May I correct a curious slip in Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
notice this week of The Importance of Being Earnest? Your 
distinguished critic states, in connection with the effect of the 
Queensberry trial (mis-spelt) on the original production, that 
“the Haymarket Theatre, which till then had been packed night 
after night with delighted people, suddenly emptied. In despera- 
tion, Alexander stooped to removing Wilde’s name from the 
placards.” 





The theatre was, of course, the St. James’s—whose character, 
under the management of George Alexander (who, so far as I 
know, never, in his whole career, spoke a line at the Haymarkct) 
was as different from the playhouse of the exuberant, Byzantine 
Beerbohm Tree, as claret is from Burgundy. As for the implica- 
tions in “ stooped to remove,” Sir George’s faithful friend and 
biographer, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, vouches for the wholly creditable 
motive which inspired this attempt to mitigate the results of 
public reprehension on the royalties of the author, who was never 
more desperately in need of funds, by grudging no concession to 
prolong the box-office life of the play. 

GEORGE STEVENSON-REECE 


MR. CROSSMAN ON COLLINGWOOD 
Sir, 
Marxists cry “‘ Nazi dope is all idealism.” 
Crossman and Collingwood say ‘‘ Sure !—but realism,” 
And all agree their worst foe lurks between, 
\vho asks them what the devil then they mean. 
MINUSCULUS., 


WIDE BOYS NEVER WORK 


S1r,—In your issue of August 12th, Cyril Connolly in review- 
ing the current movies makes the following comment: “.. . I 
would like to see a film of Curtis’s other novel, ‘ Wide Boys 
Don’t Work,’ which is much warmer.” 

““ Wide Boys’ was not one of Curtis’s novels, but one of my 
own. The title is not “ Wide Boys Don’t Work,” but Wide 
Boys Never Work—a quibble which would not be worth mention- 
ing exeept that Mr. Connolly was your reviewer of the book 
when it was published, and one of its chief “‘ praisers ’’ at that time. 

I might add, also, that his wish to see the story filmed is shortly 
to be gratified. The film rights were purchased some months 
ago, and the director is to be Alfred Hitchcock. 

Frohawk Cottage, IOBERT WESTERBY 

Great Hormead, 
nr. Buntingford, Herts. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


But one thing can be said of busy Counsel ; they are touching life 
at many points and in many aspects. Rich and poor, good and bad, 
serious and trivial—the fortunes and complications in the lives of all 
are liable to come their way. For all his long legal life Edward Clarke 
had his full share in this contact with the lives of his fellow citizens. 
It is obvious that lawyers, outside the Chancery Bar, deal 

with those misfortunes of human beings which arise from 
accidents and quarrels, just as surgeons and doctors deal with 
those which arise from accidents and illness. Frequently the 
same piece of human raw material is treated first by the one 
and then by the other specialist in human misery. For example, 
the man who cuts his throat has it sewn up by a surgeon and is 
sent to prison by a lawyer. But such contacts do not imply 
any sort of spiritual understanding. lll that either specialist 
needs is a sort of rule-of-thumb knowledge about human 
behaviour. There is, however, a real distinction between them. 
A doctor who felt sympathy in its literal meaning sufficiently to 
share the suffering of his patients would still endeavour to 
do his work: his practice would merely be limited by his 
strength. But the lawyer would have to throw up his job, 
since its essence is that it is founded on arbitrary or pragmatic 
conventions which are liable to lose their sanction under the 
stress of pain. There is no “ natural justice,’ and any verdict, 
however barbarous or artificial the morality on which it is 
based, is as good as any other so long as each is universally 
accepted. A lawyer cannot be a subtle psychologist (unless 
he is one of the elect who specialise in company law) or know 
much about pain. For this reason the mind of a lawyer is 
rather like that of one of the creatures out of Alice: one is 
irresistibly reminded of such remote intelligences as those of 
Humpty Dumpty.and the brothers Tweedle. 
* * * 

Sir Edward Clarke, whose Life, most amusingly written by 
Derek Walker-Smith and Edward Clarke (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 18s.), has just been published, had not only this generic 
resemblance but actually looked, with his immense whiskers 
and somewhat wooden features, as though he had lived all 
his life in Looking Glass Land. He had moreover the amiable 
and respectable qualities of many of Alice’s friends. He 
obeyed the laws of his being, and frequently showed that he 
was both honest and courageous. Edward Clarke was the 
son of a small shopkeeper in the City. He possessed immense 
powers of “ getting up a subject” very quickly, mastering all 
the essential details which he could then reproduce with perfect 
clarity and, if necessary, adorned with rhetoric. This gift 
enabled him to pass examinations or rather to come out very 
near the top in them, at the time when they had just opened 
the way for a few young men with brains. He got into the India 
Office, in which he would have been secure for life. He was 
at that time very much in love with the girl who afterwards 
became his first wife. But the life of a petty Civil Servant was 
not good enough, and he threw up the certainty in order to 
read for the Bar. His instinct was sound since his histrionic 
talents had distinguished him at school, where he was adjudged 
inferior only to a former paragon called Brodribb. 

Clarke’s youthful vanity was rather hurt by this preference, but 
he became reconciled to it in later life, for by then Brodribb had 
acquired universal fame as Sir Henry Irving and had become a close 
friend of his own. 

* * * 

Clarke set out on his legal career with immense energy and 
determination, supporting himself by reporting and reviewing 
and never letting a chance slip of speaking in public and bringing 
himself to notice. Clarke’s first great case was that of Harriet 
Staunton, a woman of rather weak intellect whose death was 
alleged to have been brought about by starvation by her husband 
and brother-in-law. Clarke was able to prove that she had 
died of tuberculosis and his client was acquitted. The most 
remarkable of his cases, his defence of Adelaide Bartlett on the 





charge of murdering her husband, also turned on expert medical 
evidence, and Clarke again saved his client by mastering the 
whole subject. Since Adelaide Bartlett had induced her lover 
to supply her with bottles of chloroform and her husband was 
found to have died of chloroform poisoning while she was 
nursing him, it was a real triumph to secure hex acquittal. 
The glory is scarcely diminished by the great probability of 
her innocence. Clarke was a Conservative, a great admirer of 
Disraeli, and it was his misfortune that during the years when 
he might have made a mark in politics Mr. Gladstone was 
for so long in office. But for six years after Gladstone’s defeat 
over Home Rule in 1886, Clarke was Solicitor-General. At 
that time the Law Officers were allowed to continue in private 
practice, and Clarke appeared for O’Shea in the divorce suit 
in which Parnell was co-respondent. The Times, which had 
published forgeries and had had to pay Parnell {5,000 damages, 
chose to describe the ruin of the Irish leader’s career as: 

“a story of dull and ignoble infidelity untouched as far as can 
be seen by a single ray of sentiment or a single flash of passion.” 
There is a dirty meanness and almost unparalleled caddishness 
about these words. Clarke was still Solicitor-General when 
he was briefed to appear in the most exciting scandal of the 
late Victorian era: the Tranby Croft Baccarat case. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had been detected cheating on two nights 

in succession by his host’s son while the Prince of Wales was 

banker, and had signed a paper agreeing to forswear card- 

playing in future. The story leaked out and Gordon-Cumming 

was driven to bringing a libel action, which in spite of Clarke’s 

efforts, he lost. Sir Edward Clarke also appeared for Oscar 

Wilde both in his unsuccessful libel action and, without fees, 

at his trial He was more successful in defending Prince 

Victor of Braganza on a similar charge. 

After the verdict the Recorder explained to the Court that the 
Prince had supposed that he was being conducted to a brothel in a 
manner customary on the Continent. On hearing this, the crowded 
court burst into loud applause, though whether this was due to relief 
at this testimony to the normality of Princes, or to gratification at this 
confirmation of their belief as to Continental habits, it would be 
speculative to say. 

*x * * 

Sir Edward Clarke refused the office of Solicitor-General when 
it was made a condition that the law officers should abandon 
private practice. Sir Edward Clarke defended Dr. Jameson 
unsuccessfully, after the Jameson Raid. During the case he 
formed the opinion, from the secret documents in the case, 
that the British Government had been involved in the attempt. 
Owing to this inside knowledge, he regarded Chamberlain’s 
policy with the greatest suspicion and stoutly opposed the South 

frican War. As a result he was asked to resign his seat. 
There was little bitterness as a result of this, and Clarke’s 
integrity was admired by most. Things were very different in 
1906. Clarke was one of the two members returned for the City 
of London, and prevailed upon the other member to give up his 
seat to accommodate Mr. Balfour, who had lost his. Balfour 
invited Clarke to occupy a seat on the Opposition Front Bench. 
But Clarke was a convinced Free Trader and regarded Chamber- 
lain’s Protectionist policy as disastrous. He explained to Balfour 
that his views were not in accord with the new policy and offered 
to speak from a different part of the House. Balfour said he 
would prefer him to speak from the Front Bench but absented 
himself, during Clarke’s repudiation of Protection, and treated 
him with coldness afterwards, and soon sacrificed him in order 
to keep on good terms with Chamberlain. When Clarke 
informed Balfour that he intended to resign his seat he received 
a telegram to say that Balfour was writing. He never wrote. 
Since Clarke’s political career was finished, it was perhaps 
lucky for him that a financial loss brought him back to the 
Bar, from which he did not retire until 1914. Sir Edward 
Ciarke was a monument of virtue, according to the standards 
of the age in which he lived, and as his biographers say : 


Litigious Victorians saw to it that Clarke’s character reaped a 
handsome and tangible dividend. 


He earned about half a million pounds busily employed in 
Looking Glass Land. Davip GARNETT 
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APPEAL TO MR. PRIESTLEY 


Rain Upon Godshill. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Love for a Country. By Rom Lanpav. Nicholson and Watson. 
12s. 6d. 

“There it is, I am regarded as a popular novelist, so I can 
speak on behalf of the species. My work no longer merely consists 
of writing plays or essays or novels. Quite as much of my time is 
taken up with lecturing, writing appeals, attending public 
functions . . . writing articles. For real creative work there is 
far less time.” So, Mr. Priestley in one of the interviews which 
Mr. Rom Landau includes in his Love for a Country. 

Such a frank admission disarms in advance the critic of Mr. 
Priestley’s latest book, Rain Upon Godshill, in which he continues 
the autobiographical musings which he began in Midnight on the 
Desert. Anyway, the young reviewer is in a difficulty with 
Mr. Priestley, who writes of us : 


I have two objections to them: they are too timid and respectful 
in personal intercourse, and much too ferocious and arrogant with 
me in print. All I ask for, in person or in print, is to be treated as 
an equal. ... It is strange that English editors, still trying to make 
a success of an intelligent periodical, have never realised that those 
bits of desiccated superciliousness are not only the sure sign of an 
inferior critical mind but always alienate the public. 


This does not seem to me fair. How can I treat Mr. Priestley 
as an equal, when he can write my head off in any of his genres ? 
I enjoy his plays and novels and ever since his English Journey 
have recognised him as one of the few writers who could, if he 
was so inclined, really educate public opinion and revive the 
democratic movement in this country ; and, like most Socialists, 
I find his recent articles in the News Chronicle some of the most 
stimulating journalism we have had for a long time. But now he 
has put me in a fix. I cannot treat him as an equal, because he 
is not one, and if I criticise him he will refer to me in his next 
volume of reflections as a desiccated intellectual. And yet I 
cannot believe he either wants or needs soft soap. 

Greatly daring then, I record my opinion that Rain Upon 
Godshill is a disappointing book, but eminently readable. It is 
readable because anything Mr. Priestley writes is readable ; it is 
disappointing because Mr. Priestley could have made it not only 
readable but worth re-reading, like his English Journey. When 
he wrote that admirable book, he was something of a portent, a 
popular essayist and novelist with a real sense of English values 
and of the writer’s duty not only to London critics but to the 
English people. He had influence because he was able to articulate 
the unexpressed feelings of the provinces and to remind us that 
London politics and newspapers and culture are not the whole 
ef England. Those of us who live outside London, and know the 
gulf between metropolitan and provincial life, were proud of him 
and felt that here he was our man, someone who had the technique 
and imagination to arouse once again that provincial independence 
which has always been the backbone of English democracy. 

Now Mr. Priestley looks like letting us down. It is not that 
he has put his enthusiasm into the theatre and the popularisation 
of Mr. Dunne’s philosophy of time; a man can do both these 
things and remain a sturdy provincial. It is far more that he has 
become too absorbed in the worries of his new status. He is not 
only a very busy man, as he told Mr. Landau, and repeats in his 
own book, but fussily busy. His old personality, which drew its 
strength from its provincial middle-class roots, is being swamped 
by a new personality, the public figure which winters in Arizona 
or Egypt and meditates, a little self-conscious of the Priestley 
pipe, in the studio of the lovely house in the Isle of Wight. And 
the trouble is that the impressions which the new Mr. Priestley 
dashes off, a journey up the Nile or to the Petrified Forest, the 
detailed accounts of his theatrical ventures and lecture tours, 
in spite of the fluid excellence of the writing, lack the pungent 
vitality of Mr. Priestley’s early work. He is so anxious about 
his position as a public figure, in that closed world of public 
figures which we read of in the gossip columns, that at times 
he makes us think that London has got him as it got Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. 

Far too much of Rain Upon Godshill is written by this new 
self-important, rather touchy, Mr. Priestley. I suspect that many 
of his most loyal admirers will try to overlook these passages and 
remember only the chapters where he forgets the box office and 
the unfavourable reviews and the grand hotels, and writes about 
England. 


Whenever he does this, Mr. Priestley revives his spirits and 
our own. He grasps by intuition what others only come to 
slowly by theory and research. Looking beyond the facade of 
our democracy, he sees English society as a plutocracy pretending 
to be an aristocracy, in which the Right People always retain the 
control, and the proper dignity of the Crown is degraded by the 
pyramid of social snobbery. Defiantly proud of the middle class 
to which he belongs, he recognises its lamentable failure to live 
up to its responsibilities and exposes both its lack of local patriotism 
and the brittleness of its culture, now that it has lost its religious 
beliefs and democratic ideals. He is by nature and conviction a 
Radical and shrewdly analyses those weaknesses of Trade-Union 
mentality which make many Trade-Union ieaders such narrow 
politicians and prevent Labour from throwing up worthy 
successors to the pre-war Liberal reformers. Though what he 
Says is not new, it is said with a simplicity and directness which 
make his writing infinitely more valuable than that of most 
professional politicians. And when he laments the absence of 
those creative ideas, without which democracy cannot live, and 
upbraids us for the smug self-satisfaction of our statesmen and 
our national press, his complaints carry conviction because they 
have not the querulous tone of the professional Left-winger. 
He exposes our deficiencies not because he revels in exposures, 
but because he knows and cares about the English people. 

He is equally interesting when he discusses dreams or docu- 
mentary films or theories of time. In all these subjects he has 
that disinterested, amateur enthusiasm and that ability to expound 
obscure themes in plain language which are the mark of the great 
populariser—and teacher. I have no doubt that his struggle to 
remain rational, and yet escape from the fetters of nineteenth- 
century rationalism, has enriched his dramatic writing as much 
as it has liberated him from political catchwords, and though I do 
not myself think very highly of Dunne and Gerald Heard—his 
two prophets—I am sure that hard thinking about the problems 
they raise is good for us all, and glad that writers as famous as 
Priestley should use their position to encourage discussion of 
them. It is only when he becomes self-conscious and interested 
in himself that he loses our sympathy. For his strength was his 
robust enthusiasm and open-minded appreciation of things 
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outside himself. We admired him because he did not live in 
Bloomsbury or Westminster or any other London circle; and 
I humbly suggest that, if he must live in Godshill and holiday in 
Arizona, must submerge himself in theatrical intrigue and lecture 
tours, that he should do an English Journey once a year to purge 
the evil humours and recall to mind the people and places where 
he really belongs. He must not let his successes get him down ! 

How well Mr. Priestley understands England can be seen by 
comparing Rain Upon Godshill with Love of a Country. Mr. 
Landau writes as a foreigner with a deep devotion to England 
and a noble solicitude about our failings. He is, I gather, a 
catholic, and is deeply desirous to aid in our spiritual regenera- 
tion. Unfortunately he has neither the humour nor the contacts 
to understand the spirit of the English people, although he 
has conscientiously interviewed nearly everyone who matters— 
in the eyes of the right people—and surveys our national life 
in all its aspects. He makes few mistakes and is painstakingly 
progressive, as he points out the weaknesses of our judicial code, 
our political leadership, our sexual ethics and so on. 
But he is so solemn and high-minded that he misses all the 
vital forces in the country. His portraits of politicams are hke 
wax-works—they are “ true to life,” but they never move. Even 
Sir Stafford Cripps becomes a bore, when he talks to Rom 
Landau. And though Mr. Landau studies the problem of 
science and society, he does not meet Haldane or Hogben or 
Bernal or Levy; though he criticises our education, he passes 
over its class bias. Our diet may be bad, but it seems curiously 
insular to remark that our tea “is made undrinkable by the 
barbaric addition of milk.” Mr. Landau is at his best in inter- 
viewing our standard novelists. Their views are so “ sound” 
that they suit the pontifical uplift of his style. 

Love for a Country is recommended by the Book Society and, 
no doubt in the hurry of his new life, Mr. Priestley has attributed 
to it on the dust-cover “‘ unusual skill and sensitiveness.”” Mr. 
Priestley is here grossly unfair to his own work. I would give all 
Mr. Landau’s book for those few chapters of Rain Upon Godshill 
in which Mr. Priestley throws aside the worries of success and 
writes of England. R. H. S. Crossman 


NEW NOVELo 


Balkan Express. By LEONARD Ross. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Rogue Male. By Georrrey HousEHOLD. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 
The Blond Spider. By Vincent Brun. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Luke. By Noel STREATFEILD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Cinderella. By Rex Stour. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


The Elephant in White. 
SIMON. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
After the rewriting of a cause célébre the adventure story is 

possibly the most difficult technical exercise a writer can under- 

take ; so many stools to fall between, such an eager and uncritical 
audience to lead the writer on into carelessness. If all goes well 
the result can be extremely satisfying ; Conrad’s bomber in his 
dirty little newspaper shop and his wife’s mentally deficient brother 
nursing a fatal parcel live in one’s mind beside the detective in 

The Moonstone and the cheated, hunted killer in Mr. Graham 

Greene’s Gun For Sale. But there’s so much more to it than a 

good fast story and an interesting central figure if the thing is 

not going to wither and die while the ink is still wet; a story 
which is in its essentials entirely improbable needs more exact 
detail, more meticulous observation, and more accurate pyschology 
than one which possesses these things as its birthright. Balkan 

Express has all the things that belong in a good adventure story, 

a scramble for power in a Balkan State after the assassination, 

the pursuit of a pretender across Europe, the defeat of a coup d’ état, 

but it just won’t do: “ It was Sir Roland Mallodon, introducing 
him on a radio broadcast from London, who had called Peter 

Starke ‘the unofficial ambassador from America, a man who 

knows how to turn a phrase, defy a government, or balance a tea- 

cup in the most elegant embassies of Europe. ...’” The hero 
is a ticket with a name written on it, all the characters talk alike, 
and the places only differ in their names. This flatness kills the 
story dead all too soon. Rogue Male is another thriller on the 
chase pattern with the usual international complications; the 

central figure makes an unsuccessful attempt on the life of a 

dictator and escapes; the story deals with his escape from the 

country and his attempt to escape the secret police sent to hunt 
him in England. The writing is in the rather fruity narrative 


By Caryt BRAHMS AND §S. J. 


style by which one used to be able to recognise the work of Lord 
Tweedsmuir : 

The Pal, hailed from the bar to join us on our bench, was a bit 
wary of me; he was inclined to think that I was a parson from the 
seamen’s mission masquerading as an honest worker. I calmed his 
suspicions with two double whiskeys and my most engaging dirty 
story, whereupon he declared that I was a Bit of All Right and con- 
sented to talk about his officers. 

The style is marked by an extreme simplicity of language coupled 
with the use of the longest way round; the key words in the 
passage quoted: above are “ pai,” “ Parson,” and “ whereupon,” 
they give the flavour—a story told by an Old Boy in a roadhouse 
bar. The hero’s attempt on the dictator has as its motive vengeance, 
a very brave little woman had been put up against a wall and shot : 

She was so swift and sensitive. She could do no other than make 
a generous cause her own. Impulsive, spiritual, intelligent, all at 
such energy that she seemed to glow. A boy who saw such things 
told me that sometimes there was a visible halo of light about-her. 


The pace is hot, the ending is happy, it has had good notices 
elsewhere and it is recommended by the Book Society— it will be 
the Clubfoot of the war of nerves. 

The Blond Spider is far from being in the tuppence coloured, 
penny plain category which its title suggests; the story is about 
a couple of Austrians living in Italy in the days just before Austria 
became the Ostmark. They are care-free, liberal people, the 
husband makes a. living writing for the Viennese papers, they have 
a pleasant circle of friends, Italian professional people and members 
of the German colony. A visiting lecturer at the German School 
of Archaeology meets them and apparently fancies the woman, 
the woman is flattered, the man, being vain about his emotional 
hold on her, amused ; he settles down to watch a flirtation believing 
that it must end in a manner flattering to himself. Gradually he 
becomes suspicious that the archaeologist is a Nazi agent; he 
speaks to the woman about it and she puts it down to jealousy ; 
the flirtation becomes more amusing for her, and to annoy the man 
further she begins to show the agent Communist pamphlets he 
had written years before in Germany, to let him know that they 
are in correspondence with certain wanted men still inside the 
Reich. With the complicating of their emotional situation and 
the slow closing of a Gestapo net the book builds up to a frightening 
conclusion. The handling of speech is brilliant and the neurotic 
relation between the Gestapo agent and the flirtatious woman is 
a very fine piece of writing; there is not a false note amywhere, 
the book is at the top of its class. 

Luke is a thriller of a different kind, a murder story where the 
interest is kept alive by the question “‘ Who did it ?”’ rather than 
“What happens next ?”’ It is skilfully and intelligently written, 
the characterisation is good and the situations are dramatic. 
But reading it after the three books mentioned above fills the 
mind with a great sorrow, the detail of popular fiction is appalling. 
Luke’s father screams in the agony of strychnine poisoning, the 
heroine of the Blond Spider dies screaming and mad from the 
tortures inflicted on her, the hero of Rogue Maile kills for the 
second time as he crouches, hideously scarred from beatings, on 
the urine-soaked floor of a burrow, the hero of Balkan Express 
bleeds from the mouth while machine guns polish off supers in 
the square below his window ; one seems to see here the reflection 
of an unhealthy brooding, an obsession with the blackening of 
the eyes and the mind, with death in its more violent and un- 
dignified forms. It is difficult to suppress the thought, if this is 
what men will choose for their entertainment, what will they not 
suffer in life. The sight of twenty people settled in deckchairs 
on a pier absorbed in their books becomes rather horrible, the 
still intent faces mask minds concentrated on a beating arm, a 
human being framed in gun sights, on death and horror and fear. 

It is something of a relief to turn to light entertainment which 
isn’t sticky with blood; even Mr. Cinderella, although it is 
intellectually arid to a truly astonishing extent—it has the air 
common to the scenarios of “crazy”? comedy films of having 
been evolved in conference—has a harmless tinkling charm. But 
with the exception of one brilliant scene, when a man tries to place 
too heavy a bet on an unimportant boxing match, it belongs 
definitely in the time-killing category. The Elephant is White is 
another pleasantly unbrutal entertainment and not at ali bad if 
you can still stand anything with White Russian Charm as an 
accessory. The humour is of a refreshing kind, wholly of a 
period which is rapidly acquiring a very great attraction, rather 
fast Edwardian with a thin layer of Continental sophistication 
over that old sort of English humour which found the foreign-ness 
of foreigners an unending source of fin. ANTHONY WEST 
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THE LONGEST JOURNEY 


China at War. By Frepa UTLEY. 


China Fights for Freedom. 
Lindsay Drummond. 5s. 


Miss Utley took her Chinese visit seriously and courageously 
She was not content to stay at the Base and interview the Great 
with a view to copy for speeches and lectures. She did in fact 
have valuable conversations with the Generalissimo, with the 
Foreign Minister, with the now discredited Wang-Ching-wei, with 
those chiefly responsible for education and reconstruction in 
China, with Mr. Eugene Chen and with more than one high 
military authority. She saw a good deal of Madame Chiang-Kai- 
shek ; and gives a sympathetic but critical account of her character 
and achievements, remarking that she is held back by the influence 
of her religious training, by her connection with the “‘ New Life 
Movement—that semi-Y.M.C.A., semi-neo-Confucian movement 
which teaches that China’s ills can be cured by example and 
exhortation from above.’’ But the main interest of Miss Utley’s 
book comes from her first-hand investigations of conditions at the 
Front. She gives terrible descriptions of the condition of the 
wounded whom she saw often left to die uncared for, and she 
pays the highest tributes to the efforts, still inadequate, which 
are being made to end this ghastly deficiency in China’s organisa- 
tion. She is properly excited about the new industrial co- 
operatives and discusses the chances of China, through the 
agony of war, building up a new type of democracy free from the 
** Mandarin mentality ’’ which has kept it back in the past and 
perhaps (though she scarcely hopes for so much) free from the 
worst evils of Western industrialism. 

Miss Utley genuinely “ roughed it,” doing long trips to the 
Front, where she was the only woman, in circumstances of real 
danger and hardship. She learnt much on such expeditions of 
what the war means to peasants and soldiers. Conversations with 
Chinese and foreign officers at the Front is not a bad way of 
approaching the realities of Chinese politics. She writes of the 
extraordinary calm and endurance of the Chinese : “ They have, 
perhaps more than any other people, resolved the unresolvable 
discord between the purposeless world in which we live and our 
desire that it should be ruled according to a moral purpose.” 

In spite of all this excellent reporting and honest endeavour, 
Miss Utley’s book will not be universally popular with those who 
are working to-day for the Chinese cause. She is not “ tactful ”’ 
and perhaps forgets that people who are fighting a desperate war 
are more than usually sensitive to the criticism of candid friends. 
This is a pity, because her remarks upon the need of equipping 
new sections of the Chinese population and her criticism of 
administrative methods are certainly to the point. Though she 
speaks with admiration of the honesty, enthusiasm and efficiency 
of the Chinese Communists in contrast with some other elements 
in Chinese political life, she allows her strong anti-Soviet feeling 
to obtrude too frequently. Nor has she happily solved the 
problem, which besets every descriptive journalist, of forgetting 
her personal role in the adventures she describes. It takes the 
skill of a Peter Fleming to be the centre of the stage without ever 
appearing to mention himself. But when all the blemishes are 
written off, Miss Utley’s book stands as a valuable and quite 
unusually honest account of conditions in China to-day—in the 
Jong run none the less valuable because it is so critical and in 
parts somewhat aggravating. 

Miss Utley was in China for a few exciting months. Dr. 
Strong, whose book is a model of conciseness and clean-cut, 
unpretentious journalism, is a veteran fighter for freedom, with 
an intimate and long experience of China. She describes herself as 
a “ publicist,’ an ominous word that does less than justice to many 
years devoted to the cause of social progress, and a life that has been 
as varied and exciting as that of any woman of ourtime. The young 
bluestocking who helped to organise the first great shipping strike 
on the Pacific Coast, the American intellectual who “ changed 
worlds ” to become one of the foremost interpreters to her own 
people of the new life of the Soviet Union, is not the sort of writer 
one expects to call “‘ unbiased.”’ But her best work has always had 
an unusual quality of objectivity: it is convincing in the manner 
of a good documentary film. 

An inquiring mind and a passion for social justice carried 
Anna Louise Strong from Seattle to Samarkand, from revolutionary 
Wuhan to an editorial desk in Moscow, from Spain to China. 
Now she has returned to China again, to renew associations with 


Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 





that country that began in the stormy years of the ““ Second Chinese 
Revolution.”” No one of the arduous journeys she has described 
was more tragic and significant than the long trek with Borodin 
across the sands of Mongolia to Ulanbator, after the defeat of 1927 : 
none of the many books she has written is more useful and 
informative than this present account of China in a new and 
greater crisis. And none is more stimulating, for this time she 
found the political unity that had been lacking in 1927, and the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with their old domestic enemies against a commen foe. 

To condense the long history of Chinese civilisation into a few 
striking chapters, to outline the problem of the Far East in the 
present century, and fill in this outline with first-hand impressions 
of China at war and details of personal experience of the Chinese 
revolution, is a task that few foreigners could have attempted. 
Here it is all done so easily and naturally that the book may be 
read through at a single sitting. There is hardly any loose writing, 
and hardly a generalisation (of the kind inevitable in such a 
summary) at which the historical expert could cavil. Much of 
the material is a digest of standard works ; but many chapters are 
direct reporting of a very high order, perhaps the most valuable 
being those describing a visit to the headquarters of the Communist 
armies in the North-West. i; i 


THE HALT AND THE BLIND 


The Poet and Society. By PxHitir HENDERSON. Secker and 


Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


It is easy to exaggerate symptoms which appear to point to a 
change in the direction of general thought and feeling; the 
symptoms may prove to be merely a surface disturbance, a summer 
rash, and may disappear as quickly as they came; nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that somewhere between the Munich 
sell-out of last September and the defeat of the Spanish Republicans 
early this year, a significant change began to develop in the attitude 
of the literary and artistic “ Left.” There are signs, not merely 
of a bitter disillusionment about the real power and meaning of 
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democracy in England, but also of a revulsion from all political 
platforms. Many young writers and artists seem to be feeling 
now that they put too much trust in parties and catchwords, and 
that a withdrawal is necessary in self-defence, and in order to 
reconsider, not fundamental beliefs, but the ways and means of 
making those beliefs effective. 

Mr. Henderson’s new book shows this process at work. He is 
at pains to point out the danger for a creative artist in identifying 
himself with one particular party programme among many that 
may claim to be representing his ideals, and swallowing its petty 
prejudices and jealousies—in an age when total acquiescence is 
more and more expected even on the anti-Fascist side—as an 
essential part of its aims. He goes so far, in fact, as publicly to 
rebuke himself for his earlier excesses: “‘ Those whose ‘ con- 
version’ appears to be the most sudden and violent,” he says, 
“often reveal themselves later as having the most imperfect 
grasp of the philosophy they profess. Nor do I except my own 
former writings from these strictures.” These are courageous 
words, and the more’s the pity that Mr. Henderson seems to have 
swung from one set of half-truths to another. The general aim 
of his book is to examine the relation between the poet and his 
fellow-men in recent times, not merely in the actual works of 
outstanding poets, but also in the various critical theories that 
have been fashionable while they were writing and which 
formed their intellectual atmosphere. And the conclusion to 
which he comes is that practically all have signally failed to 
establish the life-giving contact, even those who have most 
consciously proclaimed the need of it, and that their work is 
therefore little better than the limping of spiritual cripples. There 
is much truth to be found in his argument, in the course of which 
he manages to give a number of recent Left critics some nasty 
knocks and makes some acute observations about Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, and other writers of an older generation ; 
but the superficiality of his approach is shown when he comes to 
his own contemporaries, where he seems to be blind to anything 
but the weakest side of their work. Of Auden’s first volume he 
Says : 
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The poems as a whole seem to be made up of a collection of rather 
vague floating ideas without apparent nucleus or direction, set down 
with a sort of deliberate flatness. . . . 


This seems to me to be a sort of rather floating statement about 
one of the most impressive and influential first books of the Jast 
twenty years. Poems 1930 caused such a stir, partly because it 
contained a real criticism of society, and on new lines for modern 
poetry, and partly because Auden showed in it that he had an 
unequalled talent for technical innovation, for making new kinds 
of music. Mr. Henderson, however, continues : 


It is not so much that they are difficult and obscure as that there 
does not seem to be anything particularly significant behind the 
general mystification. . . . Auden is often praised for his “‘ com- 
pression” . . . but this mannerism becomes particularly irritating 
when it is combined, as it is in the choruses of this play (Paid on 
Both Sides), with deliberately halting rhythms and a persistent use 
of bad and consonantal rhyme. . . 


There are many other remarks in the same strain, and though 
he finds Spender more tolerable than either Day Lewis or Auden, 
he cannot resist a footnote about Spender’s often-quoted lines— 
“Born of the sun they travelled a short while towards the sun, 
And left the vivid air signed with their honour ”—to this effect : 
“If, as this suggests, they travelled towards their starting-place, 
they did not travel at all.” It is disappointing that The Poet and 
Society should be marred by such trifling, because the theme is 
one of immense interest to writers and all who-care about literature 
to-day, and Mr. Henderson shows that he has the gifts to make a 
serious and sustained contribution to the subject, if he would only 
give himself the chance. JOHN LEHMANN 


RICH AND POOR 


These Poor Hands. By B. L. Coomses. 


The Child in the Crystal. 
10s. 6d. 


Straw into Gold. By EpMuND VALE. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


By Lapy Sysit Lusppocx. Cape. 


Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
By R. W. Harris. 6d. 


There have been so many autobiographies and novels about 
the life of the coal miner and especially about the Welshman, that 
there seems little more to say. A book like These Poor Hands 
goes on to a shelf of crowded and angry voices, indignant and 
bitter as Englishmen have not been since the slave trade. That 
large numbers of workers are no better off than the much advertised 
miner is true; what has roused the sympathy of the public is 
that very dangerous work, subject to spectacular tragedies almost 
like those of war, and always deleterious to bodily health, should 
be rewarded by some of the worst conditions of employment 
known to our way of living. The low-level ethics of the supply 
and demand system are slow in dying; it is naturally assumed 
that men would not become stokers, seamen, miners unless they 
were desperate and the desperate seller is soon beaten down. 

Of course men take a pride in their sufferings. The miner is 
scornful of those who work in less dangerous trades and under 
better conditions. But like the returned soldier and sailor the 
miner is shocked to discover, not that courage is its own reward 
(which everyone knows) but that he has been cheated. Hence the 
touchiness, suspicion and litigiousness of the miners whom 
Mr. Coombes portrays; and the disillusion. Mr. Coombes is 
still a miner and he has been at it all his life. This gives a perspec- 
tive to his book, a measure of philosophy, and it is remarkably 
little marred by that political sourness which makes a man forget 
his feeling for his work in itself. Brought up on a Shropshire 
small holding where, though the land was failing, his family 


Not so Humdrum. Lane. 8s. 


1 considered themselves better off than a good many of their 


neighbours, he took an obviously superior energy when he went 
to work in the Welsh mines ; and it is obvious from the impressive 
composition of his book, that he must stand out among his fellow 
workers. 

There is room for These Poor Hands in the crowded shelf, and 
in fact it displaces a great many of its predecessors; chiefly 
because Mr. Coombes is concerned with the craft of mining and 
not excessively with his own emotions. He worked mostly in the 
levels where the miner, after a three mile walk up the mountains, 
walks on then into the mine instead of descending in a cage. The 
danger of gas was less. The men worked, in his early days before 
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the war, by candlelight. Their worst enemies were the feebleness 
of the air in some of the pits and the incalculable falls of stone 
which were constantly maiming the men. Later he was on one 
of the cutting machines which chewed its way yards at a time where 
before men had had to lie with their picks and often soaked 
with water. 

This is an unusual book because although Mr. Coombes has 
hated the slavery, the trickery and the horrible toll of the mines 
and, like the majority of his generation, is determined that his 
own children shall not go into an industry which has swindled 
sO many generations, he has not lost his feeling for the human 
side of it and for the comedies of work as well as its tragedies. 
This is an honest, humane document, absorbing in its simplicity 
and dignity. For all its fatalism and disillusion, it never loses its 
freshness, and the serenity of the craftsman. There is an extra- 
ordinary passage describing how he fell into some old workings, 
untouched for a couple of generations, and how the men admired 
the trimness and beauty of the cutting down in that time. Speeding 
up had destroyed that old thoroughness. But in that working 
they discovered not only an earlier generation’s pride but the 
skeletons of six or seven children ! 

It is extraordinary to move on to Lady Sybil Lubbock’s graceful 
account of her childhood and girlhood in the last twenty years of 
the nineteenth century : 

The contrasts between rich and poor in the industrial North seemed 
too sharp to be at all agreeable to contemplate. At dinner, for 
instance, at Wentworth, while we ate our long and succulent meal 
in the great tapestried dining hall, a choir of miners sang to us divinely 
from the gallery. What did they think, I wondered, of the gowns 
and jewels, the silver and gold plate they saw below them, not to 
mention the wine and the food ? 


The child expressed her doubts to Aunt Harriet who had none : 
* Nonsense my child, they like it; it’s what they’re used to; 
don’t talk like a Socialist.” 

The Child in the Crystal is perhaps a slightly fond book, but it 
is a delightful chronicle of family life and a valuable factual record 
of the method of bringing up girls of the upper classes at the 
time. (There is a hint of apology in the use of the phrase “ upper 
classes’ and that embarrassment is the crack that shows in a 
composure hitherto preserved whole. The elders would not 
have apologised.) What strikes one at once is the incredible 
protection of the children, and the not unwise and studied selection 
of pleasures and disciplines. The upper class child was then and 
to a considerable degree still is, a severely pruned and trained 
plant. There were periods of running wild, but there was a return 
to the starched frock. Order, not freedom, was the ideal, and the 
decorum enforced, quite acceptably, on the children was a 
miniature of the obedience to convention which was demanded 
of their elders. Learning the immense list of Lubbock relations 
was part of the training. It must have been like learning the 
Book of Kings. The educational programme was terrific but it 
was largely literary. Between eleven and thirteen the girls were 
reading Grimm and the romantic German novels in German. 
Moliére, Corneille, Victor Hugo, Voltaire’s Charles XII and 
Lamartine’s Lives and carefully chosen pieces of Rousseau’s 
Confessions in French ; in English, Carlyle, Motley and Macaulay 
and Outlines of Ancient History. There was no science nor 
mathematics. It sounds stiff for a child, but of course a good deal 
of it went like water off a duck’s back; and it was entirely con- 
genial to the writer, who was of a shy, imaginative, literary, turn 
of mind. 

Not So Humdrum is amusingly anecdotal about a life in the 
Civil Service and Mr. Edmund Vale’s Straw Into Gold describes 
how “ you cannot go to the romantic world via Commerce, but 
you can go to commerce via it.”” Mr. Vale has invented games, 
written a book called Pixie Pool and has done walking tour articles 
and publicity for the railway companies. He has a real feeling 
for Wales, where he lives. But on the personal side he is one of 
those tiring egoists who, though they never stop talking about 
themselves, actually reveal very little. His love affairs are em- 
barrassing : 

The side of her that posed as an intellectual fledgling misunderstood 
by her earthbound compeers seemed to claim protection rather than 
to strike an harmonic chord with my own feelings on that plane. 

An attempt to revive the fishing industry in Anglesea, furniture 
making, travel and writing it up afterwards—this is his material. 
The book has the interest of a comedy of unconscious self-revela- 
tion and explains a good deal about that peculiar modern 
phenomenon—the semi-artistic temperament. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 





SHEEP IN SPRING 


Uncle Fred in the Springtime. By P. G. Woprnouse. 


Herbert Fenkins. 7s. 6d. 

This is P. G. Wodehouse’s thirty-fifth, unless there are any 
suppressed indiscretions, and the dose you will be glad to hear is 
as before, unchanged and undiluted. But having rung thirty-four 
changes on half-a-dozen characters, Mr. Wodehouse is faced with 
a new problem; “I know what they say, and how they say it, 
but what are they going to say it (Hullo-ullo-ullo-ullo-ullo) about ?”” 
The Empress has dozed through a number of crises, Lord Ems- 
worth dithered through them, while the Duke of Dunstable has 
created them ; so that new ones are hard to come by, and if you 
are to find a situation that embroils them all in series of impossible 
misunderstandings, you will realise that it has to be pretty 
complicated. 

The glory of the Wodehouse novels is their simplicity, the fact 
that they are so easy on the eye, but this one deviates from tradition 
in this respect. You are constantly worried as to who is whose 
uncle, niece, or fiancé(e), and who is impersonating whom. To 
true fans, who know what the Drones are going to say before 
Mr. Wodehouse himself, this will not matter, but it is confusing 
none the less. However, Mr. Wodehouse is artful in dis- 
tinguishing between types which to many eyes would seem 
exactly the same. He is like a shepherd who knows each 
sheep by name and foible, and is able to pass on the priceless 
knowledge of their spring gambollings. The other Wodehouse 
touch is his perfection of timing and his slangy elegance, and these 
are, of course, as gentlemanly as ever. 

This book could not have appeared at a more propitious time. 
Outside events need to be exchanged for events at Blandings 
Castle, where Dunstable has decided that Emsworth is potty, and 
that his pig must go. Lord Emsworth, not unnaturally, is appalled, 
and calls in Lord Ickenham (Uncle Fred) to help him ; this irre- 
sponsible nobleman comes to Blandings Castle disguised as a 
brain specialist, called in by Dunstable to see Emsworth, and by 
Emsworth to see Dunstable. With him he brings his nephew 
Pongo Twistleton, a prominent Drone not at all disguised as his 
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secretary, who now, after several sad experiences, dreads his 
uncle’s every move; for over them looms the formidable figure 
of Jane, Lady Ickenham, whom Mr. Wodehouse has safely tucked 
away in the South of France, to allow Uncle Fred a run for his 
money. A very fine scamper it is too, especially when Pongo and 
the Duke’s secretary, Baxter, compare notes. Add to this Lady 
Constance Keeble (dragon), Claude “ Mustard ”’ Pott (detective), 
Polly Pott (his daughter) in love with Ricky Gilpin (muscular 
poet); stir well; dispose. between red covers ; sell at seven and 
sixpence ; swallow at one gulp, and you will find it slips down like 
winking. RAYMOND ALDERSON 


BOOKS ABOUT BALLET 


Massine. By Gorpon ANTHONY. Routledge. 25s. 
Ballet Russe: Memoirs of Nicholas Legat. 
255. 

Here are two more sumptuous books for ballet fans, whose 
pockets (if publishers know their business) must be almost as 
inexhaustible as their enthusiasm. Of the two, Gordon Anthony’s 
is by far the better value for money, and his thirty-five full page 
studies will be of permanent interest as a record of the greatest 
figure in contemporary ballet. Mr. Anthony is the most satis- 
factory photographer of the ballet: he avoids the dullness of an 
obvious studio pose without falling into the opposite error of 
sensationalism. In the present collection he has concentrated 
on portraying Massine’s talent for characterisation, and he succeeds 
in showing how astonishingly varied Massine can be both in 
conception and in interpretation. There is one artistic lapse—a 
regrettable composite photograph of Symphonie Fantastique— 
but the remaining studies are excellent, particularly those of 
Tricorne, Petrouchka and Le Beau Danube. Armed with this 
book, admirers of Massine will have tangible proof to back them 
up when, inevitably, they tell ballet fanciers of the next generation 
that the ballet is not what it was in their day. Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell has contributed a long, disjointed, badly written and over- 
idolatrous appreciation of Massine. 

Ballet Russe is a very slim book, consisting of no more than 
fifty odd pages of text, a dozen or so rather dim photographs, and 
a selection of the author’s caricatures of bygone personalities of the 
ballet, some of them reproduced in vivid colours. At the price of 
twenty-five shillings I can recommend only the most determined 
collectors of ballet books to add it to their libraries, which is a pity, 
because it would do no harm to some of the more vociferous and 
indiscriminate applauders of the recent season at Covent Garden 
to learn a little about the artistic standards which prevailed in the 
palmy days of patronage, and which existed largely because the 
audience was discerning enough to reject the second-rate. 

Legat had the remarkable distinction of being first soloist, 
ballet master, and professor of the highest class of the ballet school, 
at St. Petersburg at the beginning of the century. There, and 
subsequently in London, where he died recently, he had a hand in 
the training of almost all the famous dancers of to-day. His short 
memoirs contain very little of significance that has not been 
recorded before, but it comes from a new angle, and his account 
of the fusing of the Russian, French, Italian and Scandinavian 
traditions, which made possible the development of contemporary 
Russian Ballet, have an added interest in being given from the 
point of view of the teacher who was the first to acquire and pass 
on to others the technique with which the Italians astonished 
St. Petersburg in the eighties. GEOFFREY PARSONS 
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THE PAPACY 


A History of the Popes. By JoserH McCase. Watts. 165s. 


It is right and just to give the fullest recognition to the genuine 
piety and admirable work of many Catholics; but this is no 
reason why we should accept the Papal claims or admit the truth 
of the “‘ history ” which is manipulated in order to bolster them up. 
Too many Protestants, in their desire to be fair, have yielded far 
more than they ought to have done; and it is as well that a halt 
should be. called to this dangerous tendency. Mr. McCabe’s 


book, though perhaps at times too violent in its indignation, is 
timely and ought to prove useful. 
He confines himself to the history of the Popes. It may be 


remembered that Newman, contemplating the temptations to 
worldliness which assailed the successors of St. Peter, stood 
imazed at their moderation, and said they must have enjoyed a 


special measure of divine grace to have been able to resist 
these impulses so successfully. One’s thoughts inevitably turn to 
Gregory IX or Julius II; those who wish further examples will 
find them by the dozen in Mr. McCabe’s book. 

Nothing is easier than to explain how, by a perfectly natural 
growth, one of the company of presbyters gradually became a 
monarchical “ Bishop,”’ or how one of these Bishops gradually 
attained a supremacy over his equals. But the process was in 
both cases resisted. The “ Shepherd” of Hermas knows of no 
monarchical Bishop ; and even Lietzmann, whose inclination is 
to grant as much as possible to the Catholics, declares that there 
was no genuine Pope of Rome before Anicetus, about 150. As 
for any recognition of Papal supremacy in the first five centuries, 
the counter-evidence is overwhelming. The Romanists often 
claim Cyprian as a witness; but they do not quote his letter to 
Pope Cornelius, whose “ exaltatio et inflatio et arrogans et superba 
jactatio ’’ springs not from imitation of Jesus, who taught humility, 
but is born of the spirit of Antichrist : while Tertullian, Irenaeus, 
and Firmilian used language about Papal pretensions fully as 
vigorous as that of Luther himself. What Hippolytus, a saint of 
the calendar, said of Callistus, another saint, is too well known to 
need repetition. 

On some points Mr. McCabe need not have insisted. The 
Popes of the Dark Ages have no apologist: in the words of 
Bargnius they were “ monstruosi, vita turpissimi, usquequaque 
foedissimi ’’ ; indeed, when one of them was a boy of twelve, the 
only wonder is that his precocity in vice was so miraculous. The 
other Bishops were no better ; Peter Damiani calls them heretical 
brigands, whose conversion was a harder task than that of a Jew. 

One’s chief objection to the book is that it is so uniformly 
gloomy. A touch of Gibbonian irony, or an occasional mimicry 
of Creighton’s almost excessive charity, would have perhaps 
made it more pleasant to read, while increasing its effectiveness. 
There are astonishingly few errors. I may mention one. Mr. 
McCabe, speaking of “‘ Thou art Petros, and on this Petra I will 
build my church,” says the pun is unworthy of Jesus. As a 
matter of fact, Jesus was an Oriental, to whom punning came 
naturally ; and many of his sayings, when translated into Aramaic, 
resemble the paronomasias which Milton puts into the mouth 
of Belial. John the Baptist, also, punned at least once : “ God is 
able of these stones (abanim) to raise up sons (banim) unto 
Abraham.” E. E. KELLETT 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


Knowledge for What ? The Piace of Social Science in 
American Culture. By Ropert S. Lynp. Oxford 
University Press. 11s. 6d. 


The substance of this challenging book was delivered as four 
lectures by Professor Lynd at Princeton University in the spring 
of 1938. Its purpose is to “ break through the network of diffi- 
dence and respect for one’s colleagues that tends to shackle 
frankness within an academic fraternity,” and to destroy the 
deadening belief that “‘ more knowledge about anything is a self- 
justifying pursuit.” The trouble with the social sciences, Dr. 
Lynd finds, is that for the most part they live and die in the 
university lecture halls. Whole courses leading to advanced 
degrees are “ passed ’’ and dissertations are written with no regard 
to the ultimate purpose of all this knowledge—other than to give 
more lectures and to supervise the writing of more dissertations. 
His book is a vigorous plea for the establishment and recognition 
of sociology as an applied science, on the ground (presented here 
with the objective certainty of a scientific formula) that it is the 
sole hope of liberty and freedom in a changing world. The lofty 
disclaimer of the faculty groups that “It is not the duty of the 
universities to reform the world” offers a blank cheque to the 
apostles of Fascism, which Dr. Lynd regards as a social leprosy. 

Since the world war the Western cultures have crossed a 
momentous mountain range; they can never go back to the 
status quo ante of liberal casualness. When the author speaks of 
culture he does not mean culture “ in the refined sense of belles 
lettres and sophisticated learning ;’’ he speaks as an anthropologist 
would of the rhythm of human behaviour ; everywhere, he says, 
men are engaged in getting a living, in living with the other sex 
and rearing young, in making group decisions and maintaining 
sanctions and taboos, in performing some sort of religious practices, 
and in carrying on patterned forms of leisure. Meanwhile the 
key to man’s deliverance from the consequences of his own 
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THE 
GROUP THEATRE 


wants more members 


SINCE 1932 THE PLAYS PRODUCED HAVE 
INCLUDED 

SWEENEY AGONISTES: by T. S. Ehot. 
FULGENS AND LUCRECE: by Henry 
Medwall (the first English secular comedy). THE 
DANCE OF DEATH: by W. H. Auden. THE 
DOG BENEATH THE SKIN: by W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood. THE 
AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS: translated 
by Lows MacNetce. THE ASCENT OF F6: 
by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood 
(presented in association with Ashley Dukes), also 
the recent revival at the Old Vic. OUT OF 
THE PICTURE: by Louis MacNeice. TRIAL 
OF A JUDGE: by Stephen Spender. THE 
HUMAN VOICE: by Fean Cocteau. ON THE 
FRONTIER: by W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood. 
DIRECTORS: Production: Rupert Doone. 

Literary : Stephen Spender. 

Decor.: Robert Medley, John Piper. 

Music: Benjamin Britten, Brian Easdale. 


Activities include lectures, debates, exhibitions, but to 
extend these more members are needed. 


Annual Subscription £1 1s. Students and 
working T.U. members 7s. 6d. 


For further particulars apply to the Secy., 
Group Theatre Rooms, 9, Gt. Newport 
Street, W.C.2. (TEM. 6382) 
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ALL BOOKS. 


including multitudes of pocket 
editions and cheap reprints, and the 
best books for children. 


post will receive prompt attention. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Orders by 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790. 




















477 OXFORD ST., W.1 
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IF YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 115 years life-boatmen have 
been saving an average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to these brave 
men to whatever extent you can afford, just as if it 
were your own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
1t.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secreiary. 
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Recently Published 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX 


Towards a Better Understanding of Sexual 
Relationship. 
By ANTHONY HAVIL, B.A. 4/6 net, Postage 4d. 
Written by a young medical man specialising in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, this new illustrated work is a complete 
guide to every aspect of sex. No other book at a similar 
— is as all-embracing. The contents cover—Anatomy— 
hysiology—The Psychology of Sex—The Sex Act—Preg- 
nancy and Labour—Contraception—Abortion—Venereal Dis- 
eases—Prostitution—Impotence and Sterility, and is complete 
with a Summary and Glossary. 
A useful introduction to what men and women should know 
about their sex life—T. B. PARTINGTON in Health and 
Strength. 


LIFE LONG LOVE 


Healthy Sex and Marriage. 
By RENNIE MacANDREW. 4/6 net, Postage 4d. 
Read these Opinions: 


Pioneering in a field of biased thought—EDWIN W. HIRSCH, 

M.D., B.Sc. 

Should prove most helpful... 

ance—PROF. F. A. E. 

Edinburgh University. 

Its great merit consists in its straightforwardness of expression 
. its scientific simplicity. It should prove a very useful 

textbook—New Statesman and Nation. 

Accurate information . . . not only for married persons— 

Psychology Magazine. 

The Contents include—Bogies—Self Relief—Sexual Fatigue 

—Sexual Athlete—Orgastic Control—Warmer Wives— Healthy 

Lovers, etc., etc. 


@ The Sale of these | books, dealing as they ey do mainly with the 
Physical aspect of the subject, is restricted to adults. 








a most excellent perform- 
CREW, M.D., D.8c., Pu.D., of 


Other Vital Books from our Lists: 


WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Over 100,000 sold. 
This volume Js full of sane information. Dr. Norman 
Haire says: “I consider it to be one of the best, if not 
the best, of its kind available in English’ ; 

WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIF An entirely ‘practic: al 
book which will prove of inestimable value to every woman. 


6/4 


**Modern Woman” says :—** Middle-aged women will find 5 4 

much to help them”... nad ne al a mie / 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By D. J. TENENBAU M. This 

work gives answers to all questions concerning sex. It 

includes a minimum of theory and the maximum of direct 8 

»hysiological information - 


ENICS AND SEX HARMONY. By HERMAN ii. 

RUBIN, M.D. A Guide to correct Sex Practices and a 

complete Health Manual. 106 graphic illustrations 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Fully illustrated. Vol. I. The most comprehensive work 
of its kind ever published in England. Every conceivable 
subject within its title is dealt with ... 

These books are solid to adulis only. Please state age when ordering. 

THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

By W. M. GALLICHAN. 

A popular book of guidance for young people 


NAKED AND UNASHAMED. hy 
(6th Edition). Treating the subject of Nudism from the 
————, Moral, Health, Physiological, Aesthetic and 

Commonsense points of view. Beautifully illustrated . 

IT’S ONLY NATURAL. “The Philosophy of Nudism. 
By WM. WELBY. Fully illustrated. In this book the 
Author explains the growth of the movement and shows 
the reasons of its on al to peop je of a high intellectual 


EU 


13/6 
13/- 


2/9 





WILLIAM WELBY 


3/10 


. 3/10 





standard . 
THE HEART. The Prevention and Cure of Cardiac 
Conditions. By JAS. C. THOMSON. The author is thy 


leading exponent of the new Biotherapy system, and in this 
book presents in non-technical language an explanation of 
this revolutionary treatment and its application to Heart 


3/10 


3/10 
3/10 


Diseases .. rm . waa soa : 
MEMORY EFFICIENCY: HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 
By J. L. ORTON. An efficient memory is the basis of all 
success. This book shows you “ How to memorise, How 


to acquire a photographic memory,” ct tc : 

BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. ‘By H. BEN- 
JAMIN. The Author cured himself of approaching blind- 
ness, and has embodied his methods in this book ... ove 

VOICE CULTURE MADE EASY. by J. L. ORTON, 
A book for all who desire to improve their voice—for 
Singers—Lecturers—Actors and Actresses—Salesmen and 
Public Spe akers; in fact, for all who have occasion to use 
their voice 


3/10 


HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR. By JAS. ©. 
THOMSON. With full particulars of the Home Treatment 
for Scalp Disorders including Baldness, Dandruff, Alopecia, 1 2 
Areata, Falling Hair, etc. ose / 
The ‘“‘ Wide World” says: “‘ People who are ri ried about ir 
hair should certainly study this little volume. 


All Prices include Postage. 


THORSONS, Publishers 
Dept. 169, 91, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Showrooms: 32, St. Martin's Court, W. 
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laisser faire is locked up in the universities, one may assume, while 
through the open windows the dons hear, with mild interest, the 
cries of a drowning civilisation. Count Czernin has just written 
that “ European culture is crumbling under the influence of the 
machine age to which Europeans, unlike the Americans, cannot 
adapt themselves.’’ Dr. Lynd thinks that in America, where the 
N.R.A. Codes are struggling to slow down the introduction of 
machinery, men work nevertheless in a world of specialisation 
and division of labour, whether as scientists or as business men, 
so that the sense of futility that haunts their private worlds is 
enhanced by the coercion of forces they can never see. He has 
no faith in education as a panacea. He reports the theory that 
the need is to “ intensify education, so that as education makes 
people better informed many of the problems that now beset us 
will disappear ;’ and he discards it on the ground that it operates, 
in effect, to justify everyone in continuing to do what he is now 
doing while we pass the buck to education. He sees the whole 
social scene, with its gradual slump in human values, as a vast 
network of authorities passing the buck; and writes with a cold 
ferocity of the habit of reliance on casual adjustment, assumed to 
occur automatically wherever it is rationally relevant, of dependence 
upon commercial exploitation to diffuse new knowledge, and of 
the freedom granted to interested power-blocs to suppress patents, 
obstruct change, and bend new knowledge to their private ends. 
He sces that Americens are accumulating disabilities faster than 
they can achieve social legislation, which, as Professor Laski has 
said (Democracy in Crisis, 1933), has been made difficult to enact 
by “‘a constitution so organised as to minimise the power of 
popular will and to confront it with a body of safeguards for the 
rights of private property.” 

From a complicated picture of citizenship in decline, social 
reform versus the cemplete loneliness (not to say selfishness) of 
individual existence, the fallibility of privately owned news- 
sources, ihe depcndence of men’s beliefs on their emotional needs, 
and professors of economics not teaching Marx because they 
‘cannot afford to commit hari-kari,”’ there emerges a cautious 
approach towerds approval of some form of authoritarianism. 
* The tactics of a Hitler,” says Dr. Lynd, “ are profoundly right 
in so far as they recognise and seek to serve the need of human 
beings for the constant dramatisation of the feeling of common 
purpose.” ‘The religious complex in man may need regimentation. 
But though the critical and destructive faculty of reason (which 
flourishes a little outside the universities) will continue to unite 
that minority of men who have always been proved right, their 
rightness has always had to be raked from the ashes of the things 
they sought to preserve, and their unity is being weakened as 
never before by their purely contemplative attitude. At present 
the authority to adjust our social arrangements is not in the hands 
of those with the knowledge to do it; while those who have the 
authority (whether representatives elected by the people or dic- 
tators who act with their assent) must accommodate their measures 
to a mass intelligence that functions at the level of primitive fears 
and taboos. 

This book needs patient reading, for it is written in “‘ American ”’ 
—the tortuous language of American scholarship which has 
evolved hideous words like conceptualisation, acculturated, indi- 
viduation, specificities, and exploitativeness. But it is an excellent 
book, which calls to social scientists to be up and doing before it 
is too late. ‘The call may be heard in America, where despite the 
fierce individualism of the people the social sciences are organised 

and aggressive. Who will hear it in the din of Europe, where its 
urgency has the quality of despair ? C. H. RoLpH 


The Building of a Nation’s Health. 
Macmillan. 


By SiR GEORGE NEWMAN. 
215. 

Sir George Newman set out to make a series of selections from his 
Official Reports as Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health and 
the Board of Education ; but he came to the conclusion it would be 
“better and more timely” to prepare a summary record of “ “how 
- Statecraft and medical knowledge took counsel together ’ at the opening 
of a new epoch of preventive medicine.” The result is an oddly 
discursive volume, in the course of which the reader travels from 
Herodotus and Hippocrates to Sir Robert Morant and the author 
himself, along a series of roughly paralle! paths, walking sometimes very 
fast and sometimes slowly, and wondering half the time why the road 


pursues this particular course rather than another. The book opens 
with a brief and interesting account of the earlier public health movements 
inspired by Chadwick, Fair, Southwood Smith, and the Benthamites in 


general. It then proceeds to two very professionally minded chapters 
fealing with “ the Governance of English Medicine,” and the develop- 


ing 


ment of medical education. Sir George Newman has an almost 
unqualified admiration for the General Medical Council and its doings, 
and is very much better satisfied with the existing conditions of medical 
education than the more intelligent of those who have to undergo it. 
Chapter IV takes the reader back to the realm of Public Health, by 
describing the creation of the Ministry of Health on the basis of the 
old Local Government Board. Elsewhere, the author is very strong in 
his criticism of the mistake made when the L.G.B. were allowed to come 
into being as little more than the old Poor Law Board writ large. He 
does not appear to realise that much the same thing was allowed to 
happen when the L.G.B. became the M. of H. Chapter V brings the 
reader to an account of the evolution of Local Government in its public 
health aspects, mainly from the time of the Royal Sanitary Commission 
of 1869. Much of this is interesting ; but it is curiously capricious in 
what it puts in and leaves out. Housing, for example, is very scantily 
treated, despite its fundamental importance. Later chapters describe 
the School Medical Service, the growth of ‘“‘ Special”? Schools for 
defective children, the approach to State-aided physical education, the 
growth of maternity and infant-welfare services, the problems of 
industrial welfare, and the institution of health insurance and State- 

supported medical research ; and in the midst of these is a very sketchy 

chapter on “‘ The Nutrition of the People.” In the book as a whole 

there is much that is both valuable and interesting ; but the defects of 
arrangement, the uncertainty of scope and manner of treatment, and— 

not least—a certain complacency on the part of the writer, make it a 

dissatisfying sequel to English Sanitary Institution, a famous book, 

with which it inevitably challenges comparison. 


Baseless Biography. By E. C. BENTLEY. 
BENTLEY. Constable. 5s. 


Suitable as a nightcap for the worried, a merry welcome to the 
guest-room, or a perpetual family stand-by, this book of rhymed and 
illustrated biographies by E. C. Bentley is a most excellent piece of 
wit. There are fifty biographies in all, each made more succulent by 
the brilliant line drawings of son Nicolas Bentley. We find John Knox 
denouncing frocks, Archbishop Laud reading the poem Maud and 
Machiavelli very fond of jelly. We also find Géring well content 
over the smallness of Hitler’s moustache. Dorothy Sayers appears 
in the biographies as well as Attila and Chaucer—the last mentioned 
looking exactly like a sun-cure picture of Bernard Shaw. These 
** biographies,” or more correctly “‘ Clerihews,” have been written by 
Bentley over a period of thirty years; they produce personalities to 
please any generation or taste. This is a small book to buy and keep 
always on your most accessible shelf; and don’t forget to find a last 
laugh at the index at the end. 


Drawings by NICOLAS 


BOOKS TO COME 


The crisis makes it difficult to name specific dates for the publication 
of forthcoming books. Publishers, like other people, differ in their 
estimates of the nature of war-time conditions in London. In general, 
however, most of the big houses are continuing in the ordinary way with 
preparations for their autumn programmes. 

Mr. Rupert Hart Davies, one of the directors of Jonathan Cape, 
tells me that his firm has made no preparation for evacuation and will 
continue to publish in London, conditions permitting. The heavier 
books listed, such as historical monographs, which would presumably 
be unsaleable in a time of crisis, will be held up, but other books will 
be issued as planned. On Septembér 8th, Cape hopes to publish The 
Lonelicst Mountain, a volume of poems by W. H. Davies which the 
poet announces as his last. ‘* Whatever happens,” he says in a prefatory 
note, “the present book ends my career as a living author.” This 
remark, incidentally, has no relation to current events but is caused by 
Mr. Davies’ ill-health and also perhaps by the disillusionment expressed 
in one of his poems : 

Since music’s now a manufactured thing, 
Potied and churned in every house we pass— 
Think of the birds, how they more wisely sing. 


The firm of Dent also hopes to carry on as usual, although if raiding 
is severe, they will publish from Letchworth where their printing plant 
is established. Mr. John Hadfield expressed the extremely sane view 
that the maintenance of a civilised life, and consequently the publication 
of books, was an absolute necessity in war-time. People, he thinks, 
will read more rather than less. Incidentally he pointed out that a 
successful publishing firm, continuously engaged in business and 
therefore without large reserves in the bank, would be naturally inclined 
to speed up rather than to reduce output in a time of crisis, since it would 
require cash to pay its employees and maintain its resources. The 
rising cost of paper would of course be a difficulty, but books would be 
printed somehow on inferior paper if necessary. Dent hopes to publish 
on September 7th Calling for a Spade, by Richard Church, a volume of 
country essays some of which made their first appearance in THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION. Mr. Hadfield has himself edited The Christmas 
Companion, an anthology of essays, stories, poems, puzzles and games 
which will be published shortly. 
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London 
Amusements 


MATINEES 
All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. 
COMEDY. Tony Draws a Horse. wWed., Fri. 
DRURY LANE. The Dancing Years. w.,s. 
DUCHESS. The Corn is Green. Tues., Thu. 


GLOBE. Wed. & Sats. 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 


PALACE. Under Your Hat. Tues. & Thurs. 





























QUEEN’S. Dear Octopus. Weds., Sats. 
STRAND. Spotted Dick. Thurs. & Sats. 








OPERA AND BALLET 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE 
Commencing Sept. 4. EVENINGS at 8.45. 
Mats. (half price), Wed., Sat., 2.30. (TEM. 7961). 

BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO 

LEONIDE MASSINE - - Artistic Director with 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


THEATRES 


COLISEUM, Charing X. TEMple Bar 3161, 
Commencing Sept. 4th. NIGHTLY 6.30 & 9. 
For One Week Only 
* GOODNESS HOW SAD!” 

Prices: 1/-, 2/-, 3/-, 3/6, and 5/-. 




















COMEDY. (whi. 2578.) Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE in 


TONY DRAWS A HORSE 


Over 250 Performances. 


DRURY LANE. (TEMole Bar 7171.) 
Evenings, 8.0. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARY ELLIS and IVOR NOVELLO 


THE DANCING YEARS 








DUCHESS .«Tem. 8243.) Evgs.,8.30. Tues., Thu.,2.3 oO. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE and EMLYN WILLIAMS in 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
A Comedy by EMLYN WILLIAMS. 





GLOBE. Ger. 1592. EVGS., 8.30. WED., SAT., 2.30. 
THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST 


PALACE. (Ger. 6834.) Evgs., 8.15. Tues., Thurs., 2.30. 
Lee EPHRAIM PRESENTS 
JACK CICELY 
HULBERT and COURTNEIDGE in 


UNDER YOUR HAT 


QUEEN’S. Shaftesbury. Av. GERrard 4517. 
Evgs., 8.15 Sharp. Mats., Weds. & Sats., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 


* DEAR OCTOPUS.” a Comedy by Dodie Smith. 

STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) At 8.30. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 

ROBERTSON HARE. ALFRED DRAYTON in 
SPOTTED DICK 


A new Farce by BEN TRAVERS. 














UNITY. (Eus. $391.) Sept. 19 & Evgs. ex. Mons., 8.30. 
PASTOR HALL 


Ernst TOLLER’s last play. Producer: Lewis Casson 
Seats, 1/- to 3/6. Members only (Subscr. 1/-, Share 1/-). 
U nity Theatre, Goldington Street, N.W. I. 





VICTORIA PALACE vic. 1317.) Nightly 6.20 & 9. 
LUPINO LANE in 
ME AND MY GIRL 
with TEDDIE ST. DENIS 
HoME OF THE “ LAMBETH WALK.” Over 1,000 PErRrs. 


REPERTORY THEATRE» 


The Playhouse. 


Matinee, Sat. 2.30. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Evenings, 7.45. 


Spee. Aguinst Us. 


Cecil Roberts. 





ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. c Ger. 2981. 
BY SPECI AL LICENCE 
the greatest film of our time 
PROFESSOR MAMLOCK 6A, London). 


An unforgettable experience. 











CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPE X 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 
cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 
winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex. 
Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
to the inmermost passages of nose and throat, 
easing the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 
dangerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. 
From your Chemist 2/- @ 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 








“SMALLS”’ RATES 


3d. a word > for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first). Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Discounts: 5% for 3 
insertions ; 10°, for 13 imsertions ; 
15% for 26 and 20% for §2. 


Minimum Twelve Words. 


Box Numbers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 


Box Number replies should be addressed 
* Box No... . c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C.1.” 


All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


Holiday Suggestions — Special 
cheap rate on application. 


% ONE WORD: Place names, c.g., St. Albans, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Golders Green. ‘Phone 
numbers, ¢e.g., HOL. 3216. ’Phone 2414. Groups 


of five letters or figures, e.g., Y.M.C.A. or 
S.W.18, etc. TWO WORDS : Number a 


of street, ¢.g.,24 St. George’s Street, 24 Broadway 


nd name 


SUBSCRIPTIGN RATES 
A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
One Year, post free - «© @ 30s. Od. 
Six Months,, ,, ee? 15s. Od. 
Three ,, ~ 2 -“-- 7s. 6d. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.r1. 


ham, I. 
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FILMS—continued 





BERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. May. 850s. 
LESLIE HOWARD in 
“THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL ” (a) 
And SABU in “THE DRUM” (U) 
Short + oe Only 


EVERYMAN Copp. Hampstead Tube Stn.) Ham 228s. 
were SEPT&MBER 4th, FOR THREE DAYS 


|. Fisher White in Turn of the Tide (,) 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, FOR FOUR DAYS 
PADEREWSKI in MOONLIGHT SONATA | 


LONDON PAVILION. GERrard 2982. 
Commencing Monday, Sept., 4th, from 10 a.m. 
“ SECRET JOURNEY ” (v) 
With BASIL RADFORD, SILVIA ST. CLARE 
Also “ WHISPERING ENEMIES” | 











CONCERTS 





QUEEN’S HALL 


B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS 


NIGHTLY at 8 UNTIL OCT. jth. 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


B.B.C. oe ORCHESTRA 
Tickets, 25., 35., 6s. and 7s. 6d., at 
B.B.C. BROADCASTING HOUSE (Wei. 4468). 
CHAPPELL’S, QUEEN’S HALL (Lan. 2823). 





RESTAURANTS 

‘TH dinate dom of een 
(Covent Garden). Lunch, 
(licensed till midnight). Estd. 


“REEK RESTAURANT. 


RULES, Maiden Lane 
Dinner or late Supper 
1780. 


The White Tower, 1 Percy 


Street, beg Court Road (Mus. 2187). For 
Shashliks, Pilaffs, Musakas, Stuffed Vine leaves and all 
Greek and Near- ners Specialities. 

GIVE your ‘Siw Party at The Book WINE 
J RESTAURANT, facing British Museum, where 
you can also read “‘ THe New STATESMAN ”’ and take out 
a subscription. Mus. 6428. 
OME to Mrs. Cook’s, where the food is excellent 


and dees you good. The cooking is different from 


the usval restaurant type. Famous for nine years tor 
quality and value. Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Circus. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HVE: your or Sivusite suit copied exactly in a “ John 
Peel” Cumberland Tweed, £4 17s. 6d. Fit 


guaranteed or money refunded. 
post free. REDMAYNE, LTD., 


Patterns and particulars 
10 Wigton, Cumberland. 


FENCING FOR ALL PURPOSES.—Catalogue free. 
Ask for list Z2FS.762.—ParKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, 
Lrp., Fencing Contractors, 762 Berkley Street, Birming- 
London: 7 Great Marlborough Street, W.1 
W TINTER. UNDE RWE AR DIRECT FROM 
MAKERS means EXTRA SAVINGS this year! 
Prices of “ B-P” Underwear reduced all round—now 
lower than ever before. No middlemen’s profits—always 
far less than any shop prices. All styles and 


sizes for 


women, children, men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. 
Outsizes a speciality. GUARANTEED in every way. 
Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREE PAT- 
TERNS to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, LTD. (Dept. 
N.S.), Union Road, Nottingham. 
LITERARY 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8 
TOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS, 
184 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 544 
| | EVIEW COPIES wanted. Collected or postage paid 
| We offer 4s. 6d. each for Loch ¢ ics if mpiete 
J. Clarke Hail Ltd., 146 Fieet St., I ( 
CHARITY 
YACTORY GIRLS, COUNTRY HOLIDAY UND 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGI Ly 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest ing ur 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during t 
next few wecks Gifts thankfully acknowledged | 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Slater, or Miss Can M.B.I 
36 Red Lion Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 
HEALTH 
Iss J. D. WALLINGTON and Mrs. Hel 
Whitticon Health Practitioner Osteoy 
and Bonesett er, trea all nditi f ill-healti 
natural methods Cor atior ppointme 
Ashle tae, S.W.1 rel Victoria I 
2 Norton Way North, Letchworth. Tel. ; Letchworth 88 
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Mr. Stanley Unwin has always been noted for his philosophic calm. 
it was on August 4th, 1914, that he registered the new company 
incorporating his name in spite of many prophecies of disaster. 
Unhampered, however, as established publishers were, by a lisi of books 
unsuitable to a war mentality, he was remarkably successful. Incidentally, 
on the first page of the firm’s first list was the announcement of a book 
on the Invasion of France 1814, which was published when France was 
again undergoing that experience. 

Mr. Stanley Unwin is now on holiday in the farthest confines of 
Switzerland. It is his policy not to allow his plans either for work or 
holidays to be interfered with in any way by the machinations of foreign 
Powers. Consequently Mr. Philip Unwin expects that business will 
continue as long as possible in Museum Street and has taken steps to 
strengthen the basement. He expressed the opinion that there will be 
a demand for topical works, technical handbooks—his firm has some 
observers’ Handbooks for the Civil Air Guard in preparation—and for 
light fiction. Mr. Unwin recalled the tremendous success of Miss 
Ethel Dell (whose publisher was Mr. Fisher Unwin) during the late war. 
It will be interesting to see what kind of light fiction catches the public 
taste this time. 

Messrs. Harrap will continue business at their present quarters, 
conditions permitting, and expect to publish on September 15th, Science 
Marches On, an analysis of science itself, particular discoveries being 
cited rather as illustrations than for their own sakes. It is by Walter 
Shepherd, F.G.S., Lecturer in Physical Geography at the Working 
Men’s College, London. The final chapter, “‘ Where is Science Going ?” 
propounds some topical questions. 

Not acting, one hopes, on inside information, Mr. Gollancz has 
already evacuated his staff and records. Mr. Norman Collins, who was 
supervising the final arrangements, stated that the firm will await 
developments. In the ordinary way, they would be publishing a further 
batch of books in the third week of September. 

Messrs. Heinemann state that they are going straight ahead with their 
publishing programme. They will publish The Grapes of Wrath, as 
announced, on September 7th and hope to publish on September 11th 
a new novel by Mr. Graham Greene, The Confidential Agent. The 
agent comes from a country torn by civil war. His party is urgently in 
need of coal which lies unworked in the collieries of a magnate whose 
only interest is in his pocket. Mr. Greene, as perhaps the most violently 
readable writer now in action, ought to be a best-seller. 

Collins, also remaining where they are according to latest news and 
proceeding with their plans, hope to publish Paderewski’s Memoirs on 
September 11th. Paderewski, who is now in his seventy-ninth year, 
deals here with the story of his early days in a small Polish village far 
from civilisation and his life up to the beginning of the Great War. 
He leaves his career as Prime Minister of Poland and his subsequent 
return to music to a later volume. According to Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
this work has every quality of a great autobiography. We are told that 
there is no atiempt to build up a glamorous legend. It is a deeply 
sincere record of an extraordinary life to which current events lend an 
additional and tragic interest. 

Gay story. One of the publishing firms which supplies its staff with 
a basement for air-raids pasted up on the walls during the last crisis 
a notice to those making use of the domestic arrangements: ‘“‘ Employees 
are asked to be frank in as dignified a way as possible.” 

Marie ScoTt-JAMES 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 496 
Set by F. Laws 

The philosophies of Berkeley, Coué, and Mendel have been 
outlined in limericks. The usual Prizes of Two Guineas and 
Halt a Guinea are offered for the most memorable limericks ex- 
pounding the Contribution to Thought of two of the following :— 
Darwin, Lamarck, Dr. Buchman, Father Divine, Sir James Jeans, 
J. B. Priestley, Karl Marx, Freud, Adler, Mary Baker Eddy, 
D). H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Sir James Frazer, James Joyce 
or Godfrey Winn. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
m the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, to Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, Sept. 8th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 


3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 


standard no prize will be awarded. 
4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 
The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 494 
Set by H. B. Mallalieu 


The usual prizes are offered for a 24-line poem on “ Adam’s” 
reflections on a Blackpool crowd. 


Report by H. B. Mallalieu 


If Adam thinks only half these things about a Blackpool crowd, I, 
for one, shall not dare to look him in the face. Most competitors treated 
their subject with an unexpected gravity. To say the least of it, Adam 
is disgusted with his descendants after six thousand years. ‘“‘ Leave me 
to my silence,” he pleads: and again, “It would be good now to be 
alone.” But it is not so much the limelight he minds, like Garbo ; 
it is the modern Eve who comes in for most censure. C. W. F. looked 
upon Adam as the first Socialist and makes him comment : 


The ages bring new knowledge, power, 
But Man no nearer Heaven on Earth. 


Adam has, apparently, a particular detestation of women’s hats, men’s 
ignorance, of being stabbed in the knees, and of the physical weakness 
of his modern descendants. ‘“‘ Beda” voices his desire to fall on top 
of the Blackpool crowd and crush them beneath his weight. I’ve often 
wondered whether the same thought occurs to elephants at the Zoo. 

A few competitors tried to write verse that would match the ruggedness 
of Adam. Several wrote parodies of Milton and H. P. B. sent in an 
amusing parody of Stanley Holloway, with the line : 


At per twelvepence, per person, per peek. 


There were plenty of good entries, but taken all round Allan M. Laing 
seems to be most successful: and T. Wilson, because he puts the 
opposite point of view better than the few competitors who agreed 
with him, is recommended for second prize. 


FIRST PRIZE 
God let me, Adam, when he floated Man, 
In on the ground floor of the Human Plan ; 
But shares have slumped ; and I, in alabaster, 
Stare helpless at the proofs of our disaster : 
Bay-windowed men whose faces shine with food 
Enjoying an excursion in the nude, 
With restless women, titillated, milling 
Around me, doubtful if I’m worth their shilling. 
Old Adam plain I see in the hot gaze 
Of men still living in primeval days ; 
Eve, as I knew her, in the sidelong glance 
Of women eager for the serpent’s dance. 
I hear their chatter as they pass me by: 
The silly-clever and the sensual-sly ; 
The earnest student babbling from his book ; 
The parson, black-clothed, cawing, like a rook ; 
And never, in that multi-varied voice, 
Is one that bids my heart rejoice ; 
Not one that nourishes a hope in me 
Of that superior race that was to be... 


O, Jacob Epstein, God, or Whom-you-will, 
Put once again this people through your mill ; 
But till they bear some tool-marks of the master 
Let me not live, even in alabaster. 
ALLAN M. LAING 
SECOND PRIZE 
ADAM SPEAKS 
Oh let me speak! Who set me here ? 
May I not join the crowds around me, 
Speak with a sharp and reedy voice, 
Mix with the folk that so astound me ? 


My heavy form, my uncouth limbs, 
Are but a jest for those who view me ; 
I would be fine and smooth as they, 
Not as I was when Eve first knew me. 


Come trim my nails and cut my hair, 
Let me the first of men be leader ; 
No more a shapeless bulk in stone ; 
A polished person, poet, pleader. 


Give me some garments spruce and new. 
With fig leaves I’ll no longer gird me. 
These Blackpool beauties please me so, 
Ill gladly with these gazers herd me. 


The modern type, the finished work, 
The elegant, not elemental, 

No more paleolithic, but 

Decorous, decadent, Oriental. 


Alas ! no friendly voice I hear ; 
No kindly hand moves to transform me. 
Alone, pre-human, unconceived, 
To my stone coffin I conform me. 
T. WILSon 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 495 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


1 4 


Set by L.-S. 





The last week’s winner is 
L. W. Kirby, Oak Cottage, Bunch Lane, Haslemere, Surrey 





ACROSS 


1. Make an enlarge- 
ment of some sub- 


ject. (9) 
6. Bit of floral com- 
position. (5) 

6 9. Two are the 


criterion of Don’t 
Care. (5) 

10. Monkey in a 
back street. (5) 

11. Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s concern. (3) 
12. A bullet for the 
Listener. (7) 

13. Steady blast — 
past. (7) 

14 (rev.). Should 
not be used for 
removing motes out 
of eyes. (7) 

15. He, I see, made 
an ill-fated ship. (5) 
17. Lend me a ten- 
bob note to buy a 
piece. (5) 

19. He’d fuel cut up. 
(7) 

22. Operatic hero of 
half an island. (7) 
23. So crude-ly 

cleansed. (7) 

24. He takes her for 
preference. (3) 

25. Part of the 
oratorio Jack likes 
best. (5) 

26. Monosyllabic 
plainsong notes. (5) 


27. This may show 
the Grand Trunk. 
(4) 

28. And this may be 
the Grand Trunk 
line. (8) 


DOWN 


5. The I.R.A. is the 


most recent one to 


Eire. (6) 
6. Does this game 
involve “ caterwall- 


ing” ? (15) 
7. Portia’s word for 
the common ferry. 


1. Correspondence (7) | 
for Lord Beaver- . ae 
brook’s paper ? (14) 14) - p 
2. “Can I do you saa 


nobility. 


f at it. 


: (8) 
> 9? wee 
for anything?” was 1g A windy fellow ? 
his Rabelaisian atti- (7) 4 


tude. (7) 

3. Dance of the Vil- 
lage Smith. (15) it as a rule. (7) 

4. “ Take an — not 21. Capital for wool. 
too stately.” (8) (6) 


20. Political 
explorers search for 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The College comprises the following Faculties and 
Special Schools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS Gaining Economics). 

FACULTY OF LAWS 

FACULTY OF SCIEN 

Ss =. MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, 


ental, Pha ical). 

FACULTY OF ‘ENGINEERING. 

RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 

DIVISION OF DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is 

provided for in all Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND 
PHONETICS are specially arranged to meet the 
needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES 
ARE AWARDED, their yearly value exceeding 


£4,000. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HALL, EALING (for Men); COLLEGE HALL, 
LONDON, MALET He (for Women). 

THE ATHLETIC GROUN OF dered 
THREE ACRES IS AT PERIVALE 

All inquiries to be addressed t 

mB i. “TANNER, Secretary, 
University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

Applications for admission from men and women who 
desire to pursue research or to read in the evening for 
degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science or for the 
Diploma in Geography should be addressed to 

THE SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, 
E.C.4. 














LONDON INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. A com- 
ee ne two-year course in Interior and Architectural 
ign commences on September 25th. Prospectus from 

A. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A., 11 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 





HE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls 
in al! Branches of Physical Education, 


Ce » Games, Dancing, Swimming 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
te of London in Physical Education, also for 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. 

Particulars from: ‘THE SecrEeTary, Anstey College, 

Erdington, Birmingham. 





POSTAL TUITION 


for the London University 


B.Sc.Econ. 


Degree 


‘THE possession of a Degree in Econo- 

mics opens the door to well-paid 
teaching and administrative posts under 
Education authorities and other public 
bodies ; also to statistical, research and 
welfare work in Commerce and Industry. 


Now that the shorter Special Entrance Exam. 
may be taken instead of Matriculation by ail Degree 
Candidates of 23 and over, the way to the B.Sc. 
Econ. Degree is easier. No university residence is 
necessary, Candidates may prepare at home under 
the experienced guidance of Wolsey Hall, and tuition 
fees may be spread over the period of “the course. 
287 Wolsey Hall Students passed London 
B.Sc.Econ. (External) Exams., 1925-39; 
during the last 16 years Wolsey Hali 
Candidates have THRICE obtained the 
GLADSTONE Memorial Prize (for Ist 
Place). 





Prospectus 


and Guide to the London University B.Sc.Econ. 
Degree may be obtained post free from the Director 
of Studies, Dept. VH 82, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS : DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 














TRAINING CENTRES— continued 


piamaatas inp POLYTEC SHNIC 
- John Street, London, E.C.1. 
FULL-TIME COURSES are conducted in 
all branches of 
ENGINEERING 
and in 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICS 


Entrance Examination: September 2oth and 21st, 1939. 








Prospectus and entry form on application to SECRETARY 


TRAINING CENTRES—< —continued 





A DEGREE is satin for YOU. Now that Candi- 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 935 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Drrector 
or Stupres, Dept. VH902, Woisey HALL, Oxrorp. 
ITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, Ropemaker Str 
London, E.C.2. (Telephone: MET vapatines an 
2433/34.) Patron, H. M. The King. Intensive six months’ 
training for women of ‘ae education who wish to 
qualify as private secretaries. Fee—thirty guineas. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 


Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College « 

become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 


For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


_ TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
DUPLICATING (Testimonia!s, Reports, etc 
TYPEWRITING (Theses, Plays, etc 
SHORTHAND—V erbatim or condensed reporting 
METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND 
REPORTING OFFICES, 

75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


I UPLICATING and TYPEWRI1 co i; etc. 


Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plays, Schedu etc 
All work guaranteed proof-read and chec ‘ke d 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
7 Prince St., Hanover Sq., W.1. (Mayfair 3163-4 
7 ‘ARL TON LITERARY BUREAU, 1:d Regent Street 


-I, types literary MSS at | 
pai. with first-class work. 
translation, etc. 


owest rates om- 
Also revision, duplicating 


LANGUAGES 


THE LINGUISTS’ 
CONVERSATION AND TUITION 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN. 
Dramatic Soc’y. Sports Cu 
CONTINENTAL SNACK-BAR LOUNGE. 

84 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. Ho LB 2921. 


292 


CLUB 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 355 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 
CRISIS DIARY—BRITAIN’S FOREIGN ASSETS—BANK RATE POLICY. 


Events have moved with such rapidity during the past week in 
the financial world that it may be useful briefly to recapitulate 
their sequence before commenting on their significance. Here 
then, in diary form, is the story :— 

August 24. Bank rate raised from 2 to 4 per cent. Clearing 
banks announce deposit rates increased from } to 2 per cent., call 
money 3 per cent. Discount rate, three months’ Treasury bills, 
3-{ per cent. Minimum prices fixed for gilt-edged securities— 
War Loan 88}. Little business in equities; Financial News 
index 74.1. Commodities : wheat and cotton rise, metals fraction- 
ally lower. Wall Street quiet ; Dow Jones index 131.3. 

August 25. Sterling unpegged, closes at $4.48. Gold 154s. per 
oz. Chinese and Japanese bonds rise. Kaffirs and internationals 
advance ; also slight recovery in British industrials ; F.N. index 
74.8. Commodities rise generally; copper £45. Wall Street 
rallies ; Dow Jones 133.7, after 130.9. 

August 26. Sterling closes $4.40, belgas, guilders and Swiss 
francs moving with dollar, other currencies following sterling. 
Gold 155s. Credit stringency in money market through banks 
calling in short loans; call money 3-3} per cent. Wall Street 
strong; Dow Jones 136.4. 

August 27 (Sunday). Treasury Order issued prohibiting 
Stock Exchange dealings in securities of Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
U.S.A. British holders of such securities must report their holdings 
to Bank of England within 30 days. Bankers clearing house 
moves to Stoke. 

August 28. Sterling closes $4.28, after $4.10. Sweden severs 
link with pound; krona closes 17.90. Gold 161s. Credit 
stringency continues. Stock market: industrials quietly firm ; 
F.N. index 75.3. Kaffirs strong. Commodities advance further ; 
copper £46,),. Decentralisation of banks’ and other financial 
institut'ons’ headquarters to country premises proceeds. Dutch 
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bank rate raised from 2 to 3 per cent. Wall Street irregular, 
Dow Jones 134.7. 

August 29. More confident tone. Sterling closes at $4.38; 
gold 157s. Stock market firm: War Loan 89, F.N. index 77.5. 
Sharp reaction commodities; copper £4544. Wall Street strong. 
Dow Jones 137.4. 

August 30. Rally continues. Sterling $4.39}, gold 158s. 6d, 
Considerable buying of gilt-edged and leading industrial equities. 
War Loan 90}, F.N. index 78.8. Commodities irregular; copper 
£454. Wall Street hesitant, Dow Jones 136.2. South African 
Govt. announces decision to appropriate all proceeds from sale 
of gold above 150s. 

August 31. (Forenoon) General stock market reaction. War 
Loan 90, leading industrials 6d. to 2s. down in first hour’s 
trading. 

The record indicates that between Monday and Wednesday 
evening City insiders grew increasingly confident of some sort 
of settlement. On Thursday, expectations were less sanguine. 

* * * 


The attitude of the investing public to the crisis has been 
stoical—an admirable display of phlegm. As for the steps taken 
by the authorities, the only action open to criticism is the decision 
to raise the Bank rate. The policy of allowing the pound tempor- 
arily to find its own equilibrium is undoubtedly preferable to 
losing gold in “ pegging ”’ the rate ; and it is to be presumed that, 
if war comes, exchange control will be imposed to support a new 
rate “ pegged ”’ at a level agreed upon in .consultation with the 
U.S. Government. The Order calling for the registration of 
foreign securities had been expected in the City, and is to be 
regarded as the first step towards mobilising these assets for war 
requirements. How much can be mobilised ? Excluding “ direct ”’ 
investments in property and undertakings, and omitting foreign 
railway stocks, the Economist recently published the following 
estimate of current British investments abroad :— 


EsTIMATE OF BRITISH HOLDINGS OF OVERSEAS SECURITIES 
(In £ millions) 





U.S.A. 
and 

U.S.A. For. For. Dom. Total 
Investment trusts ji a 50 474 —_— 30 1273 
Insurance offices a = — 89 116} 205? 

Private $ security holdings .. 125 -_ _ _ 125 

Mining 7 os a -- ~- 71g" 94 
TOM << a = _ _— _ 1172} 


* Mainly Dominion or Colonial. 


Allowing for the factors of double counting and unsaleability, it is 
probably not too optimistic to suggest that we could command 
securities worth £700 millions for disposal in the U.S.A., provided 
the neutrality laws are amended on “ cash and carry ”’ lines, 


* x * 


The motives behind the decision to raise the Bank rate are 
difficult to understand. There was no speculative activity being 
carried on with borrowed money which required deterrent action ; 
nor can it be supposed that the authorities’ objective was to attract 
foreign balances or procure the repayment of foreign credits. If 
the idea was to demonstrate to the Continent that Britain 
“* means it,”’ this particular gesture was unnecessary and unconvinc- 
ing. Nor is it possible to “ defend the pound” by a relatively 
slight increase in money rates. If there had been evidence of a 
serious flight of domestic capital, the solution would have been 
to impose exchange control at once. The one intelligible explana- 
tion—if we discard the supposition that Mr. Norman is 25 years 
out in his calculation of dates—appears to be that the authorities 
have at last made up their minds that, war or no war, we are 
approaching rapidly conditions of “full employment.’ This 
being so, it was decided that a moderate dose of deflation would 
be appropriate this autumn, assuming no war; while, if war 
occurred, borrowing for Defence issues would be easier with 
interest rates adjusted in advance to a 4 per cent. Bank rate. This, 
I suspect, is the Treasury’s case ; and, provided this increase is 
not the forerunner of others d /a 1914, it is difficult seriously to 
quarrel with it. My only criticism would be that it seems to 
imply failure to recognise that totalitarian war would involve 
such regimentation of prices, production and employment that 
interest rates are irrelevant, and could in fact be fixed at whatever 
level was deemed appropriate. That being so, it seems somewhat 
pointless to have deliberately increased the cost of armament 
finance. 
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Holiday 


Suggestions 











EFORMED for descriptive 
(34. post fice) of 80 INNS AND “HOTELS 


INNS.—Ask 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
SOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St ’s House 


ad > 


19 
W.1. 


HOUSE 





Wee am, Ss Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 

S. W.1. Room > 5s. @ night or 30s. 
weekly io a 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 





North of Lendon 


LORIOUS Cotswolds. Langston Arms Hotel, 
Kingham. wenient centre rail or road. 
cuisine. Terms 





from 3 guineas. 





58), 


STUDIO, Baldock, Hertfordshire ("Phone : 
holidays Fifteenth-century 


for week-ends or 
Large garden. 


UEST House in the Chilterns. Beacon Cottage. 
Aston Rowant, Oxford. Good food, comfort and 
consideration. "Phone: Kingston Blount 219. 








South 


EIGATE, 20 miles London. Guests received in 
large house, beautiful grounds. Box 5960. 








FrtrLeworTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 61. 





GALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 








guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 
EAFORD. Muss MuircHett, Claremont House. 
(Seaford 3008.) Facing sea; h. and c. water in 
bedrooms; own garden produce. Vegetarian. 
EW FOREST. Small Guest House. Friendly 
atmosphere. Peaceful surro Tennis. 
Riding. Lovely country. Lronarp, The Guest House, 


Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. Telephone: 2168. 





SLE OF WIGHT. Country house, mains water, 
H. & C., electric light, indoor sanitation, 23 acres, 
own sea shore, safe bathing, sunbathing enclosures, 
tennis. Brochure (stamp) N. S. Critchard, Woodside, 
Wootton, 1.0.W. 








YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water al] bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. 


ALTDEAN, Sussex. 
sea and Downs. Walesbeech House. 


9431. 





Modern Guest House, facing 
Rottingdean 





WARMEST and SUNNIEST part of England. 
Perfect Autumn and Winter home. Lovely 
locality. Very healthy. Charming Private Hotel: 
well known among gentiefolk for comfort and cuisine. 
3-34 gns. Excellent golf. Chequers, Pulborough, Sussex. 





UEEN ANNE modern comfort. Facing sea. Safe. 
Children welcomed. Squash. Golf, 

bridge available. Autumn or permanent bookings. 
Rookcliff, Milford-on-Sea. 

ASTBOURNE. “ Mona House,” Compton Street, 

Small comf. pte. hotel. —Two mins. sea, Devonshire Pk, 
Excellent cuisine, service. Mod. inc. terms. MATTHEWS. 
"Phone: 2597. 








Fo peaceful holiday, perfect surroundings. unlimited 





walks, easily accessibie, stay at ‘Tumberscombe 
Guest House, Fernhurst, Haslemere. Tel.: Fern 
hurst 6. 
South West 





EAL modern comfort, home-grown produce, wonder- 
ful Atlantic view, 2 acres, all go to make holidays 

at Rockingham, Westward Ho! Devon, ideal. 24-4 gus. 
Miss Foti (Northam 183). 





rpouauar, Howden Court Hotel. 4 minutes to 
sea by private path, garden, attractive sun lounge. 
Private sitting rooms and private bathrooms if required. 
A.A. appointed. Tel.: 280711. 


AVERNAKE FOREST. The Forest Hotel. Tel.: 
Burbage 6. Excellent food. Ideal for walking ; 
forest and downs. Good train service. 














You’li find what you’re seeking in 
East Africa. If it’s scenery, you'll 
be among Africa’s finest; if it’s fish, 
you won’t believe the size and pro- 
lificity of the trout unti’ you see for 
yourself. Big game is there in plenty, 
whilst your only photographic di‘fi- 
culty is deciding on which of the 
many perfect subjects to us: your 
film. Remember, too, that winter in 
England ts summer out there. 


YOou’D ENJOY IT IN 


Ect Of 


For ful! information and advice write to the 

London Representative, East African Rail- 

ways and Harbours, 107, Grand Buildings. 
Trafalgar Square, London W-C.2. 











Seuth West— continued 


ORNWALL (Cape Cornwall). Unique position 

8 miles west of Penzance, overlooking Cape Corn- 

wall and the Atlantic. For hotel accommodation or 

furnished houses on moderate terms apply MANAGER, 
Porthledden, St. Just, Cornwall. 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
“ Mountway” Guest House. 


EST SOMERSET, between Minehead and Duiver- 








South Devon Coast, 
Modern comfort. 











ton; superior farmhouse accommodation; stag- 
hunting ; * hacks for hire; rough shooting; fishing. 
Inclusive. Box 4773. 
West and Wales 
= ~~" Leintwardine, Bucknell, Salop. 


centralised for Herefordshire, Shropshire 
and the ierlok Marches. Trout fishing. Tariff on 


request. 


ENALLY. Private Guest House, accom. 8 persons, 
April to November. Special dicts studied. Bron 
Liwyn, Penally, Tenby, Pem. ’Phone: Tenby 56. 


Conway. Gateway to Snowdonia. River, sea and 
mountains. Stay at Clemence’s Criterion Hotel, 
Castle Street. Cosy divan rooms, 6s. 6d. with breakfast. 
Special en pension terms. 




















Comfortable 








NV ID-WALES. accommodation. Safe | 
4 area. Peaceful surroundings, lovely country ; 
trout fishing; garages; £3 3s. Lewis, Ithondale, 
Lianbister, Penybont, Radnor, 00 
North West 
ON’T travel abroad this year! The new Pillar 


Hotel, Langdale Estate, nr. Ambleside, set amidst 
mountains, woods and lakes, offers greater attractions. 
Squash rackets, tennis, swimming-pooi. An ideal centre 
for climbing and fell walking. Write for brochure or 
telephone Grasmere 82. 

AKES. Beautiful Buttermere, * Victoria,’ leading 

hotel between Honiston S.. and ~~ 
Swiss balconies. Electricity; h. and c. Unique grounds. 
Telephone : 2. Pension from £4 Ss. 














HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


Special cheap rates are availab! e for “ Holiday 

Suggestions ” advertisements on this page—on 

application. Other rates and full particulars 

regarding Classified Advertisements will be 
found on page 355. 























re 


East and North East 


ARK HOUSE. Black Notley, Braintree, Essex, 
16th C. Guest House; quiet, informal. 6s. a day. 


eeu. one mile Aysgarth. Guest House 
ic or restful holidays. Near moors. 
SMITH, ‘Warnford. Thoralby, near Leyburn, Yorks. 




















Scotlaad 
DINBURGH GUEST HOUSE. Central. Excellent 
cuisine. From 7s. 6d. nightly; from 63s. weekly. 

45 Manor Place. Tel.: 204191. 





F/PENBURGH. Manor Hotel, 50 Manor Place. Small 

quiet, comfortable, modern. Terms from 13s. 6d. 
per day. Reduction per week. Tel. : 
Sut HERLANDSHIRE. Aylmer Vallance persona!ly 

recommends comfortable croft lodgings, exceile 2: 
cooking, running water h. and c., sea boat Vacancies 
eo Apply Mrs. Ross, Skerricha, Rhiconich 
y 4 


228191. 











Ireland 
ICKLOW MOUNTAINS. Unique | situation. 
London 10 hours. Open moorland, sheltered 


rdens, good cooking; 18-hole golf course 5 mins. 
OUNG, Carrigoona Cottage, Kilmacanogue. 


LI a, Connemara. 








Rock Glen Hotel. Licensed. 











H. and C. all rooms. Overlooking Ardbear Bay. 
Own grounds. Private bathing. Glorious scenery. 
4t guineas. cs gill ee 

CHILL ISLAND. Sirand Hotei, Dugort, Mayo, 
Beautifully situated on finest bathing strand. 
Magnificent scenery. Hot and cold water. Fully 
licensed, fishing and shooting. Tom SHERIDAN 
Proprietor. 
Foreign 
IVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER. Cap Martin. 


Facing full south in own grounds, direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive 
PARIS “Vme, Hotel and Pension Alger. 8 rue des 

Fossés-St. Jacques. Central; heart Latin Quarter. 
Good rooms is from 1s Sts. daily : 5 Special monthly terms. 


HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Etc. 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted 


‘A SHDOWN FOREST. 





SHDOWN Furnished cottage ; 
garage, trout stream, h. and c., 
Sept., *» 24 gns.; winter, 30s. Box S955. 


EXHILL. To let, 


garden, 
indoor sanitation. 


well- built, semi-detached house, 





close station, sea and shops; quiet; 5 bedrooms, 
2 reception; all modern conveniences; completely 
redecorated, ready for occupation; {75 exclusive 


low rates. Box 5924. 


(ARP. District. Hadley Wood. 





Surrounded by green 


belt. Detached 4 bed. house, garage, on acre. 
Near station. Freehold. Pottocx, Mt. Pleasant 
Cockfosters, 
(CHELSEA—best position. Upper part to Jet in 
private house, September. ‘Three to four rocm: 
moderate rent. Constant hot water. Box 5795. 
ARGAIN, because of CRISIS. Ground floor, 
three rooms (two lerge), cloakroom ; suitable two 
women doctors. Good S.W. address. 37s. 6d. a week 
unfurnished. "Phone : FLA. 9970 or SLO. 3842. 
ACCOMMODATION 
To Let 


HARMING ROOMS, newly decorated and furnis hed. 
Hot and cold. Garden. Rooms, including breakfast, 
dinner, bath, light, 2 guineas weekly. Few minuies Marble 
Arch and near tube station. 80 Maida Vale,W.q Mai 
1930. 
H YDE - PARK. 82 Sussex Gardens, 
sador 2941. H. and c. basins. §s. 
breakfast, from 23s. 6d. weekly. 


W.2. 
6d. 


Ambas- 
nightly with 


‘MALL furnished room vacant. 16s. 6d. 
7 Avenue, N.W.3. Primrose 1043 


22 Belsiz 


Hse- -CL ASS dies. Single and double rm 
Moderate terms. No foreigners. 
Road, Hampstead. PRI. 2396. 


i=" me HEATH. Divan bed-sitting roo 

. and c., central heating, breakfast, use kitchen 
and dining room, quiet, from 23s. 6¢. HAM 
Write 21 Pond Street, N.W.3 


BE L SIZE — 
tood ; onat le pri 
SHIPIIAM, 





om to let 
11s Fellows 


44 Gi enloch Read, N 
MODERN Service Rooms with baths, ! 
4 6s. 6d. per might; from 27 6d. per 
FLAX 1181. 29 West Cromwell Road 


Household, no restrictions 
275 6d. FLA. 9970 or SLO. 3842 
C,1. Attractive, convenient, light, large r 
furnished. Write Box 5962 


Ww: 


FOR THE TABLE 


APPLES, _E S. Choice dessert, 
6d. Excelient cookers, 32 

pa 9 and 14 lbs. dessert, 6s 6d 

Ss., 12 Ibs. 2s. gd. All carriage paid Ens 


28 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 18 Ibs. 
Ibs. 4 hs 
Dem ns, 24 It 





| Frank Roscor, Steeple Morden, Royston 








36c 
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LL ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 

subject to she management’s approval and 

right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tisement whether paid for or not. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
EX EDUCATION CENTRE, 





13 Eccleston Street, 


S.W.1. Consultations, 1s.; Library books, 24. 
Catalogue, Mondays, 7-9 p.m. Visitors 
welcomed. 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





EXPERT advice given on the choice of Progressive 
+ Boarding Schools. Cicety C. Wricnut, Ltp., 
50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


ADMIN TON SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858.) 

The School, which is run on modern lines, has a high 
standard of education and gives every portunity, for 
the development of personality and individus | gifts. 

President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of ‘Oxford. 

Head Mistress : was © . M. . Banen, B.A. 





I {AL STEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS, pula. 


tory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 
‘ Board of Education. 
ROOKL ANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. —— “prep. 
school and ‘all-year-roun home. Sound early 


educution and careful training. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12, 


Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply, SecreTary. Crowborough 299. 


L OMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. 10 Boarders, 
10 Day children. Boys and girls, 5-12 years. 
All subjects. Qualified staff. Country life. Riding. 


YINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Meme 

school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELizaABeTH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


( UEEN EL IZABE’ r H Sc ‘HOOL, Kirkby L onsdale, 
Westmorland. Recognised, fully neonate boys and 


girls, 10-19. £14,000 additions now comp Boarding 
and tuition fee £22 Ios. per t term. 
*T. GEORGE’S CHILDREN’S HOUSE, HARPEN- 


. DEN. (C ‘0-educational Home-School, 2 
Healthy surroundings, 25 miles north of London. Three 
vacancies for Boarders. Autumn Term: September 21st. 
Particulars: Muss D. I. MATHEWS, Principal. 


to g. 


| RANKSOME HILDERS, HASLEMERE, SURREY 
Boys’ Preparatory School. Health, happiness and effi- 
ciency in perfect surroundings and saety. Prospectus C. 
~ yt 


S # 
(near 


educ be school. Languages taught by new methods 
throughout the school by qualified native teachers. 
Special arrangements for children as day-boarders 
until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarders. 
PRINcIPALs : L1IAMpstead 0648. 


Sc HOOL, 16 Wedderburn Road, 
Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 


FoR rIS GREEN SCHOOL, N.2. Co-educational. 
Jay, Boarding 2-12 years ; socialist principles, co- 
operative society of parents and teachers. TUDor 2849. 


I [ AMPDEN SCHOOL, 

A co-educational, non-profitmaking day school 
where children 5 and over acquire French and German 
natura!ly and without effort from qualified native teachers. 
The School's growth and development now makes 
admission of children from 2- 


2 SP HUvtIcr HHA ETE LO OO re 





Apply | 


} & Junior Co-ed. Outdoor classes. 
| Arts, 
| for artistic, 


14 HOLLAND PARK, W.1r. | 


| 2-12 years in “Gelightful country surroundings. 
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INSURE 


with 


THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 





Chief Administration: 


7, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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SCHOOLS— continued 





cupHAM HALL SCHOOL, Nr. 
round 


Sevenoaks. All- 
progressive education for boys and girls 
Principal : 
Miss M. K. WILSON. 





WATERFORD, IRELAND. 
farm and garden. Society of 
Co-educational. Prospectus 


TEWTOWN SCHOOL, 

20 acres fields, 

Friends management. 
from HEADMASTER. 


4OU" T HL ANDS | SCHOOL, BROADSTONE, Dorset. 
Special attention 
Handicrafts, MUSIC. 

a juniors. 


String 
Headmaster; G. 
BARNARD, M.S 





| Re PROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound modern 
education for boys and giris from 2-14 years old. 


ELTANE SCHOOL (country branch), Melksham, 


Wilts. Usual academic standards with country 
| pursuits. Fees specially moderate. Headmaster: G. 


pessible the 11 and their | 
continued education to 18. Apply: LESLIE BREWER, 
Headmaster. PARK 4775. 
DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D., endowment 1711. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 


Headmistress : Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A. 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science and 
Sccretarial Work. 

Three Leaving Scholarships tenable at any University 
Moderate inclusive fee for Bearding, Tuition and Books 
['REMHYFRYD JUNIOR SCHOOL 
irom § years. 

Arrangements for entire charge during holidays if desired. 
CHa DREN’S FARM, Romansleigh, N. Devon. A 

home and school for children under 14. Mars. 
Vo_kmer, 8.A. 
BRE HIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. Ken. §640. 
KESWICK SCHOOL. ENGLISH LAKES. 
Co-educational, Boys and Girls, 6-19, stressing Art, 
Music, Handicraft and Physical Culture. New Children’s 
louse overlooking Derwentwatcr. Fees: £82. 
HOOL, Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). | 


\ « 
gg ae rding 


and Box z, boys and girls, 5-18 years. 

Kx ING Al FRED SCHOOL, North End Road, N.W.11. | 
os nded 1898. Co-educational Day School. In | 

6 acres of old grounds on borders of Hampstead Heath 
Free discipline. Encouragement of individual initiative | 
mn mteilectual and manual activities. Prospectus from | 

eedwell 2999 | 


la Mua Mi r at 


Brook, B.A. 

S r. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 

ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 

fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 

progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Hari ris, M.A., LL.B. 


TEW HERRL INGE N SC -HOOL- vecetpiacd by the 
+ Board ot Education) welcomes English children to 


grow up with German children ina home-like atmosphere. 
Princ ‘pal : ANNA EsstnGerR, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 
Tel. Eastling 205. 


\ ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S C ROSS. Head 
* listress : Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. (CANTAB.). Aim— 
to develop chamnetet, intellect, 
fo x good of community; encourage self-expression ; 

1crease resource and initiative by practical work. Girls 
pre pared for Universities, Medical Profession and ad- 


| vanced work, Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing, 


Cookery. 15 acres grounds. 
FOREST SCHOOL Respham; Norfolk, provides, in 
depths of country, environment needed to develop 
boys and girls 5-17 into healthy and balanced citizens. 
Practically exempt air- raid danger. _Tiustrated prospectus. 
| EDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
(Founded 1893.) A co-educational boarding school 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school 
for those from 5-11. Inspected by the Board of Educa- 


Orchestra. Ideal | 
cS 





healthy growth - child | - 


SCHOOLS—continued 


powersr HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 

ucation 3 to 12 =. Food reform 
en. Sunba thing, Riding. Miss M. B. Retp, Goud- 
urst IT 








OAKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (recognised 
by Board of or ro. Girls 8 to 19. P.N.E.U. 
programmes followed. Individual time-tables for 
“* Citizens ” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination Centre. 
Principal : Bzatrice GARDNER. 





EST HARROW SCHOOL, Underwood Road 

Caterham, Surrey, provides treatment and education 

for boys and girls of normal intelligence whose nervous 

disabilities exclude them from the ordinary school. 

Only curable cases taken. Fees: from 35 gms. a term. 

Particulars from Principal, Dr. I. B. Saxpy. Tel.: 
Caterham 789. 





L AVENIR, Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,000 ft.). 
Twenty boys and girls (4 to 18). 





FIFTIETH ANNUAL ISSUE 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
Official of Public and Preparatory 
Careers, Professions, ctc. 
10s. 6d. from all Booksellers or Deane’s, 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


details Schools, 








APPOINTMENTS ~ VACANT & WANTED 


OUSEKEEPER-secretary, over thirty, wanted by 

bachelor in the country, Four mai s kept. Must 

be domesticated, fond of the country and a shorthand- 

typist. Write fully Stating age, salary, experience and 
interests to Box $927. 


PROFESSOR of English Language and Literature in 
large Canadian University, recently retired on small 
pension, seeks educational, social or iiterary work at 
modest remuneration. M.A. of English University, 
Litt.D. Canadian for historical thesis. A.C.P., good 
secondary school experience Provinces and London. 
Skilled examiner, rapid coach all English subjects, 
exceptional History and Divinity; 17 years University 
work, head of Department. Warranted scoutmaster 
over 25 years, experienced juvenile work, widely travelled, 
especially all parts Great Britain, good knowbedige local 
conditions, interested social reform. Acceptable plat- 
form and radio speaker, much journalistic work, skilled 
translator Freach, assembling material compiled by 
others and casting literary form. Unmarried, age 58, 
health excellent, used outdoor life, no objection travel. 
Good testimonials and up-to-date references, English and 











Canadian. Interview London or elsewhere short notice, 
at present in Scotland. _Box 5963. 
PE RSONAL 


UARANTEE to total £200 urgently needed for 
German Jew in Berlin without means. £70 already 

Could several friends join? WaLxer, “ Green 
Gomshall, Surrey. 


given. 
Pastures,” 





ESPONSIBLE, interesting post desired by young 





man (29), single. Versatile, pleasing personality, 
wide interests. £300 p.a. Willing to travel. Box ~_— 
ERMAN-JEWISH lady with small child, ‘thee 


London, seeks holiday accommodation as paying 
Box 5954. 


guest. 
DO YOU ACT? 

Members are wanted for F.P.S.I. Drama Group. 
Secretary, H1LDA AUERBACH, 143 Gordon Court, Du Cane 
Road, Wer 12. 


“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING” 
Few gramophone users have time to compare all available 
versions of the particular works they wish to add to their 
collection. To help them make their choice we issue a 
booklet, “* The Art of Record Buying,’ which gives the 
best recording of over 1,000 classic “al works. Send 2d. in 





stamps for a free copy. E.M.G. HAND-Mapz Gramo- 
PHONES, LIMITED, 11 Grape Strect, London, W.C.2. 
TE M. 7166-7. 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, private enquiries, etc. 
Modcrate. Consultation free. UNIVERSAL 
Detectives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
TEM. 8594. 


Fo8 those who are not quite able | to pany with nent 

life, a real home with understanding and experienced 
care, on psychological lines is offered in beautiful country 
house. —Drs. references. Box $476. 


AE OR jou RN AL rrky 


Quiet central room. 


Red Lion Street, W.C. Iss. 
“SALES of TOM LONG daily mount,— 
b In ’b aso baste and value count! 


RISIS OVER. Buy that furniture. Modern, cheerful 
and inside your pocket. Cox & PINNEY, 312 King’s 
Road, Chelsea. F LA. 9970 or SLO. 3842. ‘Open till &. 





nN U NIC H ANTHONY 

. PAN’ I INC i. 

i OW TO STOP SMOKING. Quick, cheap, lasting, 
harmless, as grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. 


CARLTON CHEMICAL 


Write : > 251 Birmingham. 








tion. Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

For particulars apply to the Headmaster: F. A. Meter, 

M.A. (Camb, Rates and all information on page 355 
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